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AUGUSTUS was sitting on the throne 
of the Roman empire, and the touch of his finger 
could set the machinery of government in motion 
over well-nigh the whole civilized world. 

He was proud of his power and wealth, and one 
of his favorite occupations was to compile a regis- 
ter of the populations and revenues of his vast 
dominions. So he issued an edict “that all the 
world should be taxed,” as the Evangelist Luke 
says, or to express accurately what the words prob- 
ably mean, that a census to serve as a basis for 
future taxation should be taken of all his subjects. 
One of the countries affected by this decree was 
Palestine, whose king, Herod the Great, was a vas- 
sal of Augustus. The emperor’s edict set the whole 
land in motion, for in accordance with ancient 
Jewish custom the census was taken not at the 
places where the inhabitants were at the time re- 
siding, but at the places to which they belonged 
as members of the original twelve tribes. 

Among those whom the edict of Augustus drove 
forth to the highways was a humble pair in the 
Galilean village of Nazareth: Joseph, the carpenter 
of the village, and Mary, his espoused wife. They 
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had to go a journey of nearly a hundred miles in 
order to inscribe themselves in the proper register, 
for, though peasants, they had the blood of kings 
in their veins, and belonged to the royal town 
of Bethlehem in the far south of the country. 

Day by day the emperor’s will, like an invisible 
hand, forced them southward along the weary road, 
until at last they climbed the rocky ascent that led 
to the gate of the town—he terrified with anxiety, 
and she well-nigh dead with fatigue. They reached 
the inn but found it crowded with strangers who, 
bent on the same errand as themselves, had arrived 
before them. No friendly house opened its door 
to receive them, and they were constrained to clear 
for their lodging a corner of the inn yard, other- 
wise occupied by the beasts of the numerous trav- 
elers. There, that night, she brought forth her first- 
born Son. And because there was neither womanly 
hand to assist her nor couch to receive Him, she 
wrapped Him in swaddling clothes and laid Him 
in a manger. 

Next morning the noise and bustle broke out 
again in the inn and inn yard. The citizens of 
Bethlehem went about their work, the registration 








proceeded, and in the meantime the greatest event 
in the history of the world had taken place. Only 
Joseph and Mary knew the tremendous secret: on 
her, the peasant maiden and carpenter’s bride, had 
been conferred the honor of being the mother of 
Him who was the Messiah of their race, the Savior 
of the world and the Son of God. 

It had been foretold in ancient prophecy that 
He should be born on this very spot: “But thou, 
Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among 
the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he 
come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel.” 
The proud emperor’s decree drove the anxious 
couple southward, but another hand was leading 
them on—the hand of Him who overrules the pur- 
poses of emperors and kings, statesmen and parlia- 
ments, for the accomplishment of His designs; who 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh, called Cyrus like 
a slave to His foot, made the mighty Nebuchad- 
nezzar His servant, and in the same way could over- 
rule for His own far-reaching purpose the pride 
and ambition of Augustus. 

Although Jesus made His entry on the stage of 
life so humbly and silently; although the citizens 
of Bethlehem did not dream what had happened 
in their midst; although the emperor of Rome did 
not know that his decree had influenced the nativ- 
ity of a King who was yet to bear rule, not only 
over the Roman world but over many a land where 
Rome’s eagles never flew; although the history of 
mankind went thundering forward next morning 
in the channels of its ordinary interests, unconscious 
of what happened, this event did not altogether 
escape notice. As the babe leaped in the womb 
of the aged Elizabeth when the mother of her Lord 
approached her, so, when He who brought the new 
world with Him appeared, there sprang up antici- 
pations and forebodings of the truth in various 
representatives of the world that was passing away. 
A dim half-conscious thrill went through sensitive 
and waiting souls here and there, drawing them 
round the Infant’s cradle. Look at the group which 
gathered to gaze on Him. It represented in minia- 
ture the whole of His future history. 

First came the shepherds from the neighboring 
fields. Although unnoticed by the kings and great 
ones of this world, this event was so absorbing a 
theme to the princes of heaven that they burst the 
bonds of invisibility in order to explain its signi- 
ficance and express their joy. And seeking hearts 
to which they might communicate it, they found 
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these simple shepherds, living the life of contem. 
plation and prayer in the fields where Jacob had 
kept his flocks, where Boaz and Ruth had been 
wedded, where David, the great Old Testament 
type, had spent his youth. There, by the study of 
the secrets and needs of their own hearts, they 
learned more of the nature of the Savior who was 
to come than the Pharisee amid the religious pomp 
of the temple, or the scribe burrowing without the 
seeing eye among the Old Testament prophecies, 
The angel directed them where the Savior was, and 
they hastened to the town to find Him. They were 
the representatives of the peasant people. those with 
the “honest and good heart” who afterward formed 
the bulk of His disciples. 

Next to the shepherds came Simeon and Anna, 
representatives of the devout intelligent students of 
the Scriptures who at that time were expecting the 
appearance of the Messiah, and who afterward con. 
tributed some of His most faithful followers. On the 
eighth day after His birth the Child was circum. 
cised, thus being “made under the law.” entering 
into the covenant, and inscribing His name in His 
own blood in the roll of the nation. Soon thereafter, 
when the days of Mary’s purification were ended, 
they carried Him from Bethlehem to Jerusalem to 
present Him to the Lord in the temple. It was “the 
Lord of the temple entering the temple of the Lord,” 
but few visitors to the spot could have been less 
noticed by the priests. For Mary, instead of offer- 
ing the usual sacrifice, could only afford two turtle 
doves, the offering of the poor. 

Yet eyes looked on, undazzled by the show and 
glitter of the world, from which His poverty could 
not conceal Him. Simeon, an aged saint, who in 
answer to many prayers had received a secret prom- 
ise that he should not die till he had seen the Mes- 
siah, met the parents and the child. Suddenly a 
flash shot through him: this at last was He. And 
taking Him up in his arms, he praised God for the 
advent of the Light to the Gentiles and the Glory 
of His people Israel. 

While he was still speaking, another witness 
joined the group. It was Anna, a saintly widow, 
who literally dwelt in the courts of the Lord, and 
whe had purified the eye of her spirit with prayer 
and fasting till it could pierce the veils of sense with 
prophetic glance. She united her testimony to the 
old man’s, praising God and confirming the mighty 
secret to the other expectant souls who were looking 
for redemption in Israel. 
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The shepherds and these aged saints were near 
the spot where the new force entered the world. But 
it likewise thrilled susceptible souls at a much 
greater distance. It was probably after the presen- 
tation in the temple and after the parents had car- 
ried their child back to Bethlehem, where it was 
their intention to reside instead of returning to 
Nazareth, that He was visited by the wise men of 
the East. These were members of the learned class 
of the Magians, the repositories of science, philoso- 
phy, medical skill, and religious mysteries in the 
countries beyond the Euphrates. 

Tacitus, Suetonius, and Josephus tell us that in 
the regions from which they came, there then pre- 
vailed an expectation that a great king was to arise 
in Judea. We know also from the calculations of 
the great astronomer Kepler that a brilliant tempo- 
rary star at this time was visible in the heavens. 
Now the Magi were ardent students of astrology 
who believed that any unusual phenomenon in the 
heavens was the sign of some remarkable event on 
earth. And it is possible that by connecting this star 
to which their attention would undoubtedly have 
been eagerly directed, with the expectation men- 
tioned by the ancient historians, they were led west- 
ward to see if it had been fulfilled. 

But a deeper want to which God responded must 
also have been awakened in them. If their search 
began in scientific curiosity and speculation, God 
led it on to the perfect truth. That is His way al- 
ways. Instead of making tirades against the imper- 
fect, He speaks to us in the language we understand, 
even if it expresses His meaning very imperfectly, 
and guides us thereby to the perfect truth. Just as 
He used astrology to lead the world to astronomy, 
and alchemy to conduct it to chemistry, and as the 
Revival of Learning preceded the Reformation, so 
He used the knowledge of these men, which was half 
falsehood and superstition, to lead them to the Light 
of the world. 

All these gathered around the Holy Child’s cradle 
to worship Him, the shepherds with their simple 
wonder, Simeon and Anna with a reverence en- 


riched by the treasured wisdom and piety of cen- 


turies, and the Magi with the lavish gifts of the 
Orient and the open brow of Gentile knowledge. 


But while these worthy worshipers were gazing 
down on Him, a sinister and murderous face came 
and looked over their shoulders. It was the face of 
Herod. This prince then occupied the throne of the 
country, the throne of David and the Maccabees. 
But he was an alien, lowborn usurper. His subjects 
hated him, and it was only by Roman favor that he 
maintained his seat. He was able, ambitious and 
magnificent, and he possessed a cruel, crafty, gloomy 
and filthy mind. He had been guilty of innumerable 
crimes. He had made his palace swim in blood, 
having murdered his favorite wife, three of his sons, 
and many other relatives. He was now old and tor- 
tured with disease, remorse, the sense of unpopu- 
larity, and a cruel terror of every possible aspirant 
to the throne which he had usurped. 

The Magi had naturally turned their steps to the 
capital to inquire where He, whose sign they had 
seen in the East, was to be born. The suggestion 
touched Herod in his sorest place, but with diabol- 
ical hypocrisy he concealed his suspicions. Having 
learned from the priests that the Messiah was to be 
born in Bethlehem, he directed the strangers there, 
arranging that they should return and tell him 
where the new King was. He hoped to cut Him off 
at a single blow. But he was foiled, for being 
warned by God, they did not come back to tell him 
but returned to their own country another way. 
Then his fury burst forth like a storm, and he sent 
his soldiers to murder every child in Bethlehem 
under two years of age. 

He might as well have attempted to cut a moun- 
tain of adamant asunder, as cut the chain of the 
divine purposes. “He thrust his sword into the nest, 


but the bird was flown.” Joseph fled with the Child 
to Egypt, and remained there till Herod died. Then 
he returned and dwelt at Nazareth, because in Beth- 


lehem he would have been in the kingdom of Arche- 
laus, the like-minded son of his bloodthirsty father. 


Herod’s murderous face, glaring down on the In- 
fant, was a sad mirror of how the powers of the 
world would later persecute Him and cut off His 
life from the earth. END 
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but my prof says... 


by Paul Jewett 


SOME OF YOU have been taught basic 
Christian doctrines ever since Sunday school. But 
sooner or later the question is bound to arise, “How 
do I know that these things are true?” 

For many young people this time of questioning 
whether or not they believe what they have been 
taught, comes during their days in college. In col- 
lege they either make their faith their own or dis- 
card it, and this is by no means an undesirable ex- 
perience. If we really don’t believe what Christian- 
ity teaches, it’s better to face this honestly than to 
go on deceiving ourselves. And if we do believe, 
which is infinitely better than not believing, what 
then? Well, the going won’t always be easy, for 
real problems do exist — not to mention an occa- 
sional professor who is more adept in attacking 
Christianity than anything else. 

The crucial question for an evangelical student 
seems to me to be one of revelation. Evangelicals 
don’t profess to have discovered what they believe 
by means of the scientific method. They affirm that 
God invaded this planet in the man Christ Jesus. 
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He revealed to His apostles the things necessary for 
our salvation, and later a number of them wrote 
these things down by the inspiration of His Spirit. 
In other words, in the last analysis, everything the 
evangelical professes to believe rests on revelation. 
Such a position crosses the grain of many intellec- 
tuals in our day, and many of them can state their 
objections very plausibly. 

In class I have frequently heard it said that the 
whole idea of the incarnation of God in human flesh 
is a myth which supposes a pre-scientific view of 
the universe. According to antique cosmology, the 
universe was divided into three levels: heaven was 
on top, hell was underneath, and earth was in the 
middle. So long as man entertained such a three- 
storied view of things, it was possible to suppose 
that God sent His Son down to atone for sins by 
His death, and that He then returned again to 
heaven. But a universe made over by Dr. Einstein 
has no up or down—but only vastness. Our planet 
is a particle of cosmic dust far from the center of 
anywhere, and no doubt there are many other plan- 
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ets like ours. Can we feature the Son of God re- 
peating the drama of salvation over and over again 
on other planets? 

The Christian idea of revelation is also frequently 
attacked in the name of cultural anthropology and 
the history of religions. We can no longer believe 
that absolute truth exists, some people argue, be- 
cause the study of different cultures reveals that 
ever since man inherited the earth, many conflicting 
views on religious and moral matters have been pro- 
claimed. And who is to say which is right? Reli- 
gious truth, therefore, cannot be something received 
by a once-for-all revelation. Rather it is the product 
of man’s mind as he reflects on his experience. Be- 
cause man experiences forces beyond his control, 
he postulates God or gods to help him in time of 
need, a cosmic Friend on whom he calls for salva- 
tion. Because he desires to live, man postulates an 
afterlife in which he will have opportunity to finish 
the tasks barely begun in his short life on earth. 
But this and all other religious notions are specula- 
tions, as is obvious from the fact that there are so 
many different religions, past and present, each giv- 
ing different answers and requiring different pat- 
terns of behavior from its devotees. 

Further, it is commonly argued, even if there is 
a God who has somehow revealed himself to man, 
we cannot any longer suppose that this revelation 
is uniquely given to us in the Christian scriptures. 
Since the rise of the science of higher criticism we 
know that the Bible is like any other book. In fact 
it isn’t really a single book at all, but rather a col- 
lection of ancient documents with truth and error, 
good and bad mixed together—a book which is be- 
coming less and less relevant to the life of man with 
each generation. We live in a world made over by 
science; the only certain knowledge man can have 
is knowledge obtained by the scientific method. 
Here is knowledge about which all men agree. Here 
is knowledge that works—as can be seen from the 
spectacular achievements of technology. 

Now I don’t propose to give final answers to all 
these problems. If Christianity were as simple as 
all that, faith would be turned to sight, unbelief 
would be impossible, and the wisdom of God would 
not differ from the wisdom of man. I have long 
since given up the idea of proving Christianity 
tight. The revelation of God in history by Jesus 
Christ becomes a revelation to any individual only 
when the Spirit of Christ begets him unto a living 
hope by the gospel. 
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But this doesn’t mean that Christian faith is the 
cross on which reason is crucified. The Christian 
does not believe something because it is irrational. 
Revelation never by-passes reason. In fact, for the 
Christian, reason is the light of God in man, a gift 
of the Creator which when rightly used enables him 
to think God’s thoughts after Him. The Christian 
therefore need not be afraid to examine what he 
believes in the light of any fair objections. 

Take, for example, this matter of pre-scientific 
cosmology with its three-storied view of the uni- 
verse. So this has been changed. But what does 
this have to do with the essential meaning of the 
incarnation? Are we to suppose that it has become 
difficult for God to find our little earth because of 
all the billions of stars in our galaxy? And why 
should the size of our planet have any more to do 
with the meaning of salvation than the size of the 
print determines the meaning of a word? A con- 
temporary American disease is to confuse bigness 
with significance and to infer from the small size 
of the planet Earth that man can no longer be the 
heir of heaven’s concern. Man is not significant as 
object, and Christianity never taught that he was. 
Insofar as man is an object, the Bible recognizes 
him as insignificant. God reckons whole nations as 
“but a drop in the bucket.” Man is like the grass 
which “flourishes in the morning; in the evening 
he is cut down and withers away” (I Peter 1:24). 

According to the Bible it is as subject that man 
is important. “What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” Jesus 
asked. The man who thinks in terms of size makes 
this fatal mistake. Because the world is so much 
bigger than he, he reasons that his soul is of no 
significance. The same confused thinking appears 
when men reject Christ’s claims to be the Son of 
God (the way, the truth, and the life) because our 
world is so tiny and so many other worlds like it 
exist that the Son of God could never find time to 
visit ours. If other inhabited worlds like ours exist 
—and no one knows whether they do or not—what 
has that to do with us? It will be time enough to 
worry about inhabitants on other planets when we 
have solved our own problems. When Peter asked 
what was to happen to another of the disciples, 
Jesus answered, “What is that to thee? follow thou 
me” (John 21:22). 

As for the question of cultural relativity, | admit 
that I once looked upon the world’s different reli- 
gions as embarrassing Christianity’s claim to be ab- 
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solute truth based on a revelation from God. But 
I don’t feel that way any more. Of course, in reli- 
gious matters differences of conviction and practice 
exist. No one denies this. But the presence of dif- 
ferent religions in the world doesn’t mean that they 
are all wrong. Many persons may lay claim to a 
man’s fortune when he dies, but when the claims 
are examined, only one may prove to be just. So 
with this question. Granted that the religions which 
claim to rest on revelation cannot all be true, we 
should not for this reason conclude that none can 
be true. We should rather look at the evidence. 
Further, in stating the argument from cultural 
relativity, too little distinction is made between 
what people do and what they know they ought to 
do. Undoubtedly religious and ethical practices vary 
among the world’s peoples, but not nearly so great 
a difference exists among them about what ought 
to be done. We need no more suppose that head- 


hunting savages approve of what they do, than that — 
the Communists approve of what they do in the 
slave labor camps of Siberia. I have questioned 7 
missionaries who have spent their lives among prim. ~ 
itive peoples untouched by western civilization, 
These people hunt heads, file their children’s teeth, 
indulge in the most debauching orgies, but never do 
they give evidence of believing that these things are 
right. One missionary among naked primitives deep 
in the Amazon—whose nakedness he found natural 
to the jungles — commended their modesty and 
stated that he would rather trust his wife to these 
tribesmen any day than leave her alone on the 
streets of a large American city at night. Paul says 
that all men have the commands of the law written 
on their heart (Romans 2:15), and that although 
they do wrong things, even delighting in them, they 
know the judgment of God: they who do such things 
are worthy of death (Romans 1:32). It isn’t so 
much that people don’t know what is right as that 
they don’t live up to the light they have. Many cul 
tural anthropologists seem to operate on the thesis 
that because people do things which Christianity 
condemns, these things must be right in the eyes of 
those who do them. But this does not follow, unless 
one also rejects the Christian doctrine of original 
sin. (Continued on page 24, column 1) 


GOD MET ME AT URBANA: JIM ELLIOT 


SURE THAT he belonged to God by faith in His Son Jesus Christ, Jim was 
equally sure that the God who had redeemed him would also guide him. “I 
am as sure of His direction as I am of His salvation,” he used to say. During 
his senior year a large convention was held at the University of Illinois for 
students who were interested in foreign missionary work. Jim attended and 
asked God to show him what He wanted him to do. 

At the end of the convention he wrote: “The Lord has done what I wanted 
Him to do this week. I wanted, primarily, peace about going into pioneer 
Indian work. And as | analyze my feelings now, I feel quite at ease about 
saying that tribal work in South American jungles is the general direction 
of my missionary purpose. One more thing: I am quite confident that God 
wants me to begin jungle work single. Those are good-sized issues to get 
settled finally in a week, but just now I am happy about them.” —Through 
Gates of Splendor (Harper & Brothers) 
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If I had been a shepherd 
I’m sure I would have been 
too weary to go that night to Bethlehem— 
or else too worried 
about the welfare of my sheep without me. 
If I had been a wise man 
I’m sure I would have had 
too many things to do at that time of year— 
or else I would have thought it foolish 
to trust my travel to a star. 
If I had been the mother Mary 
I'm sure I would not have made the trip 
to Bethlehem in that condition. 


For almost everyone, in fact, 
there was a peculiar inconvenience 
about the birth of Jesus Christ— 
an inconvenient birth because it came 
when folks were weary, involved and under strain; 
an inconvenience that surely set the tone 
for His whole life, and all His work, 
and our relation to His life and work. 
For it is not exactly convenient, 
this being born anew. 
And it is not convenient 
to do what He requires, or desires. 


And yet, this Christmastime, 
which has its inconvenience for us here again, 
grant us, our God, to begin to be at hand for Thee— 
and to do the inconvenient for Jesus’ sake. 


if | had been a shepherd 


Lona Fowler 
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This article begins a series on international 

student work. The first articles are written 

by Robert Young, formerly a pioneer IFES missionary 
among students in Latin America. Next month’s 
article deals specifically with the outlook of Latin 
Americans now studying in the U. S. and Canada. 


WHETHER you're a student at Dart- 
mouth, Northwestern, Stanford—or anywhere in 
between—take a look around your campus and 
you'll see students from all over this colorful, com- 
plex world. 

Studying at your elbow in the library, sharing a 
table in the Commons at lunch, living next door 
in the dorm, could well be a future educator in 
Indonesia, engineer in Afghanistan, labor organizer 
in Ghana, or pediatrician in Argentina. We have 
upwards of 40,000 guests from 140 countries living 
and learning with us. Yes, the world is on your 
doorstep—and mine. 


Why have they come? There are almost as many 
answers as international students. Some are on 
government scholarships, some on international ex- 
change programs. Many have come at their own 
expense to get an education and increase their use- 
fulness to themselves and their people. Technical 
skills, applied sciences, cultural acquisition: these 
are the obvious and human answers. But above and 
beyond all these may be a far more important 
reason. Perhaps God is in it, and if He is, there 
is greater importance than meets the eye. For God 
is a God of purpose. 


Isn’t it rather remarkable in a day when nation- 
alism is rampant and an anti-American spirit some- 


what general abroad, that thousands of tomorrow’s 
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leaders from all over the world have come to live 
with us for several years? Is it inconceivable that 
the Lord has brought them that some of them might 
find Him here, grow to Christian maturity and then 
return to live Christ among their own people? 
Perhaps before the curtain of darkness and totali- 
tarianism descends upon certain lands, the Lord 
intends to have more of His servants inside these 
lands in a time when foreign missionaries will be 
restricted or expelled. His ways are above our 
ways, surely; but why not be obedient to Him in 
the things that we do know, toward these who are 
our guests, strangers within our college gates at 
the present time? Consider these Scriptures: “But 
the stranger that dwelleth with you shall be unto 
you as one born among you, and thou shalt love 
him as thyself” (Leviticus 19:34). Or “I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in” (Matthew 25:35). 


GENUINE FRIENDSHIP 

While these guests from abroad, the 40,000-plus 
international students and 50,000 other international 
trainees in business, industry, etc., vary enormously 
in their political, social and religious backgrounds 
and orientations to life, the majority of them have 
one thing in common and it is important to recog- 
nize this. Apart from their technical training, 
eighty per cent indicate that their greatest desire 
is to get to know Americans on the basis of genuine 
friendship. Isn’t this where the American who is 
also a Christian—a member of the new humanity 
in Christ, obeying his Lord’s command to be hos- 
pitable—should take the initiative in love to fill the 
need and desire of the stranger within our gates 
who seeks for genuine friendship? 

At this stage, let me interject a word about 
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friendship. We are known as a friendly people. 
Perhaps this is a heritage of the vast frontier 
when in the past we needed one another. But while 
we pride ourselves (falsely) on our friendliness in 
the modern world, perhaps we should see ourselves 
as others see us. We may find that we are super- 
ficial in spite of our reputation for friendliness. 

Many international students will say: “You 
Americans are always patting us on the back (in 
passing) and saying: ‘Hi, how are you?’ but you 
never stop to find out how we really are.” 

Or perhaps we do sometimes stop and exhaust 
our three stock questions: (1) What’s your name? 
(2) What country are you from? (3) What’s your 
major? When on occasion we do dig up another 
question, it’s usually the most embarrassing one of 
all: “What do you think of America?” (In a 
group discussion in California recently, one Amer- 
ican graduate asked, “Well, what is a fifth ques- 
tion?” Before I could answer, a Cuban student 
intervened with: “I'll tell you. It’s ‘Would you 
like to visit my home?’ ”’) 

Of course, there are dozens of good questions, 
but they are ones which show genuine interest in 
international students and their personal welfare. 
This encompasses all that these students represent: 
their cultural, racial and national heritage. A little 
study on our part will convey our genuine interest 
and respect for what is significant to them and will 
open avenues of expression for what is also signifi- 
cant to us—ultimately, the Lord of life. (Cf. 1vcr’s 
free booklet, A Guide to International Friendship, 
by Paul Little.) 

One Indian student, Lial, when pressed for his 
evaluation of American friendship related his first 
experience with an American roommate: “I roomed 
with this fellow in the dorm all year. I thought 
we were very close. During the summer I wrote to 
him, but didn’t get so much as one post card in 
return.” Then he looked me full in the eyes and 
said: “Bob, in India when we have a friend, we 
give him our heart.” What a rebuke to our super- 
ficial, glad-handed, Pepsodent-smiling, disinterested 
American friendliness. 

Our European friends are not as reluctant as the 
Orientals in shaking us down about what we call 
friendship. “American friendship is like a forest 
where the trees are sparse on the circumference but 
where the going gets tougher as you try to penetrate 
the center. In Europe, on the other hand, the trees 
are thickest on the outside, but once this part is 
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penetrated, you walk around fully in the center.” 

Enough for American friendliness and high time 
to reexamine the Christian standard. Let’s look at 
Timothy’s spiritual secret, then Paul’s. Turn to 
Philippians 2 and read verses 3-5. Jump to verses 
19-21. Here are some principles that should be 
engraved in our characters: (1) “in lowliness of 
mind, esteem others better than yourself,” (2) “look 
not only on your own interests, but also on the 
things of others,” (3) “let this mind be in you 
which was in Christ Jesus.” 

Now these are rare characteristics, since they 
are of the new man in Christ and go against the 
grain of our egocentric old nature in Adam. Only 
if we have the mind and presence of Christ in us 
are we able to esteem others better than ourselves 
and be genuinely interested in their welfare. Try 
this by faith sometime and see the difference it 
makes in all your interpersonal relationships. 

Paul, the grand Apostle, surrounded by Christian 
workers whom he had won and trained, said of 
youthful Timothy: “I have no one like him who 
will genuinely care for your interests. All the rest 
seek their own, not the things of Jesus Christ” 
(Philippians 2:19-24). I wonder, isn’t this tanta- 
mount to Paul’s stating that he equates being genu- 
inely concerned for another’s welfare to being 
interested in the things of Christ? Notice Paul’s 
example as well in I Thessalonians 2:8. 

Beyond genuine friendship, anyone concerned 
that international guests come to know the author 
of life, must pray. This is the sine qua non of friend- 
ship evangelism. This is God’s work and we must 
do it in fellowship with Him. Prayer is paramount, 
but the reader is referred here to 1vcr’s booklet, 
Winning Souls by Prayer ($.15), as the subject is 
too vast to cover in this article. 

Having a vision of the world at our doorstep, 
accepting our responsibilities of hospitality to 
strangers, being genuine in our friendship, praying 
that God reveal Himself to them: these are all 
important. Let us go further (as the Lord com- 
manded His people in Deuteronomy 31:12), that 
the strangers within our gates may hear His word. 
(Suggestions on this will appear in a subsequent 
article. ) 

As you read these words, ask the Lord to help 
you take the initiative in finding strangers within 
the gates of your college who need you as a friend 
—to face the challenge of registration, language, 
food, studies, strangeness. END 
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MORE THAN any other act of God, it 
seems to me that the Incarnation was a manifesta- 
tion of power. We may say that Christ’s resurrec- 
tion demonstrated the power of God —and if we 
properly appreciate the implications of His cruci- 
fixion for man’s redemption and therefore also for 
the end of the Great War, we may say that the 
Cross was a demonstration of the power of God. But 
in a way, these events built upon what came before 
them. The pre-requisite for both of them was that 
God should become man, just as you and | are men 
—made of flesh and blood and bones, and yet all 
the time (as the Creed says), “Very God of Very 
God.” 

All the things that Jesus did, and everything that 
happened to Him, followed from that tremendous 
issue: here was God living and breathing and doing 
things, right in the middle of our human situation. 

I suppose that if I were the Devil and had worked 
very hard throughout history to shut out the knowl- 
edge of God from the life and society of man, as 
well as the hope for any good, I would have done my 
best to prevent the Incarnation. That would be one 
incalculable risk I couldn’t afford to take, to have 
God Himself living as a man. The fact that the 
Incarnation did occur, therefore, indicates that God 
has final and arbitrary power over Satan. It is He 
who says what will and what will not be done. 

As a chemist, I like to think that the Incarnation 
particularly shows that God is the God who created 
physical things. It is essential that the Incarnation 
be physical. If we merely say that God “inspired” 
Jesus, in a sort of nebulous “spiritual” way, then 
the life and death of Christ are not very different 
from lots of other spiritual happenings. It is impor- 
tant to realize that the Incarnation goes right down 
to atoms and molecules. Here is God in a specific 
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form—so that what Christ suffers, God suffers. He 
expresses the voice and heart of God. And when at 
last you spit in His face and drive great nails 
through His wrists, and the perspiration and blood 
come down His body, it is God to whom you are 
doing these things, every bone and muscle of Him. 
That is what the Incarnation means. 

I’m not surprised, either, that there should be a 
virgin birth. First of all, people who reject this do 
so primarily on the basis of their conviction that 
God is a kind, mild-mannered Spirit who has never 
really been so crude as to monkey with the universe 
directly, even though presumably He made it at the 
first. But I prefer to think that God has certain 
proprietary rights and therefore He can, if He 
wishes, do remarkable things with atoms and mole- 
cules. It’s all a matter of the size of the God you 
are considering. 

I think the reason for the virgin birth was simply 
to set Christ off in a special way from every other 
man. Certain low cynics whisper about Freud and 
symbolism, presumably in an effort to embarrass us 
about “sex and all”—but God apparently does not 
embarrass easily. He chose to go right through from 
the beginning, from conception on. He is, as Screw- 
tape puts it, “horribly vulgar” in His ideas of how 
things should proceed. And after all, how can you 
embarrass the Creator of things as they are? God 
was determined to leave His imprint on the world 
in the man Christ Jesus, physically, as well as spir- 
itually and intellectually. That’s the way it would 
have to be, it seems; otherwise how could God be 
Lord of all? 

It gives me special pleasure at Christmas to think 
about the implications of this for my life. The In- 
carnation stands in contrast with the vague Chris- 
tian belief in which one is never really quite sure 
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that God is there. The popular idea is something 
like this: sin is so total, and God so “totally other,” 
that somehow He can never quite get through the 
dense cloud and clearly reveal Himself or His will. 
Men are doomed to uncertainty and tension, doubt 
and ignorance. They must never suppose that God 
has spoken directly to them about anything specific. 

I lived with that kind of theology myself, until 
one day I came to see the meaning of the Incarna- 
tion and the gifts of God that have come from it. 
Although you really have to hear the music in its 
setting and cadence to appreciate it fully, Bach’s 
way of putting it in his Christmas Oratorio is help- 
ful: 

Break forth, O glorious heav’nly Light, 
And usher in the Morning; 

O shepherds, quake not with affright, 
But hear the angel’s warning: 

This Child, now weak in infancy, 

Our Confidence and Joy shall be: 

The pow’r of Satan breaking; 

And peace eternal making. 

In the chorale “Christ Lag in Todesbanden” 

Luther has said it too: 

Jesus Christus Gottes Sohn 

An unser Statt ist kommen. 
“Jesus Christ, God’s Son, has come to where we 
were.” If God brought the Incarnation to pass, is 
there any limit to His power to make Himself 
known to us? 

To think of the Incarnation in this way does not 
especially remind me of the traditional créche scene 
with its images of rustic and serene environs. Cer- 
tainly a kind of profundity is expressed in God’s 
condescension to our state, and the sordidness of a 
stable intensifies its truth. But God, having come 
down to us, must not have found it very much lower 
to go to a stable for His birthplace. The great step 
down was to humanity itself. 

I think that Bach, and some other Christian com- 
posers as well, notably Marc Antoine Charpentier, 
recognized this. In the Bach Mass in B Minor, the 
“Et incarnatus est” is not serene at all. Rather it is 
accompanied by a peculiar string figure, rarely used 


in music, that gives the hearer a sense of mystery 
and profound sadness. Charpentier’s “Messe de 
Menuit,” joyful and simple through most of its text, 
takes on a poignant, solemn mood as it stops to reit- 
erate the words et homo factus est (He was made 
man). 

Because the Christian finds such terrible solem. 
nity in the Incarnation, he is offended at any pop. 
ular interpretation of the scene based on sentiment. 
He sees it as essentially a recognition of only what 
is purely human, rather than what is divine. Any 
sentimental representation of the Incarnation re. 
moves the essential stone of stumbling, namely, that 
the birth of Christ confronts us with the gospel’s 
demanding urgency and authoritarian claims. It 
takes both sting and seriousness from the Incarna. 
tion, leaving only a generalized human experience. 

I am talking about the “sweet little Jesus child” 
and “Hush, don’t wake the infant” line of poesy, 
Jesus Christ is not the symbol of infant innocence 
and purity. To be realistic we must recognize in this 
Baby the Mighty, Omnipotent Prince, as the pro. 
phet Isaiah saw Him (9:6). For the same reason 
Mary cannot be the symbol of motherhood. (I sup- 
pose that the origin of this sentiment lies in the 
Middle Ages. C. S. Lewis has pointed out the role 
of the Virgin Mary in the development of the me- 
dieval concept of woman’s sanctity.) 

Ultimately the development of the “sleeping in- 
fant” theme in connection with our Lord is a deter- 
rent to faith, a piece of propaganda aimed at ob- 
scuring the galvanizing truth of the Incarnation. It 
has a semblance of value to it, because it attracts 
the human heart to its warmth and sentiment. But 
this attraction arises not out of divine things, but 
out of purely human sympathies. Our Lord does 
not ask for sympathies — He asks for worship and 
faith. If the birth of Jesus is only a symbol of 
human sympathy and tenderness, than it was a pa- 
thetic beginning to a cynical conclusion. And the 
worst of it is that we are all still damned. 

On Christmas eve I like to go to a dark church 
filled with people, and get down on my knees with 
a true conviction of how different God is from me— 
different in His ways and in His nature. I remem- 
ber how much it cost Him to send His only Son to 
us men, and I like to join other Christians in thank- 
ing Him for the love that moves Him to hear our 
prayers, heal our diseases, redeem our souls, and 
give us everlasting life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. END 
1961 
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Your Parents and You 


Eleanor Donaldson 


WOULD you like your Christian ma- 
turity to be measured by the kindness you show your 
parents? Perhaps not, if like so many of us you 
find it difficult to obey God at home. 

Tension often characterizes the family relation- 
ships of Christian as well as non-Christian students. 
Of course, a period of rebellion toward parents is 
natural for adolescents (who are in the process of 
becoming individuals), even those who come from 
well-adjusted homes. But with many, the rebellion 
never ends, the tension continues and a mutual re- 
lationship is never attained. 

Those of us who have experienced deep barriers 
in our family relationships tend to put ourselves in 
a different class from those who grew up in well- 
adjusted homes. In so doing we try to justify our 
feelings and actions toward our parents. If they 
have hurt us, rejected us, left us insecure and lonely, 
can we be expected to develop a wholesome rela- 
tionship with them? Is there a limit beyond which 
we are justified in our resentment ? 

The problem is obviously more difficult than just 
“growing up.” How can we dismiss the misunder- 
standing, vacuum and hurt of our childhood? As a 
result of psychologists’ emphasis on the influence of 
heredity and environment on personality, we tend 
to blame our parents for whatever we find unpleas- 
ant and weak in ourselves. The barrier to love and 
understanding among us grows very great. We for- 
get that our parents could probably blame their par- 
ents, and so on back. With what generation do we 
stop? Are we to continue feeling resentful and 
hopeless because we haven’t grown up in a warm, 
secure, well-adjusted family ? 

No matter how our parents have treated us, if we 
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recognize God, we must recognize that these are the 
parents He has given us. If weakness and tension 
have characterized our relationship with them, He 
knows about it and can use it to cause us to turn to 
Him for strength and acceptance and love. Instead 
of bitterness and self-pity, He can become more 
close and real to us because of the need that He 
meets in our lives. 

Our viewpoint toward the whole situation is often 
very self-centered. We don’t realize that our inter- 
action with our parents is for their benefit as well 
as for ours. Sometimes our resentment (or just 
adolescent obliviousness) blinds us to the fact that 
our parents are people—people who make mistakes, 
have their own insecurities, and who need to be 
loved and appreciated. They are people whom God 
loves, and He wants to use us to communicate His 
love, understanding and interest to them. Do we 
treat our parents as people? Do we love them with 
God’s kind of love? 

We dash home from college and appreciate hav- 
ing Mother around. Is it appreciation of her as a 
person—or is she mostly our maid, cook and laun- 
dress? And aren’t Dad’s personal needs neglected 
because we often think of him only as banker, car- 
lender and kill-joy? If our parents’ main contact 
with us is seeing us phoning, eating, sleeping, com- 
ing and going, they will not be impressed with our 
interest in them. Love, real love, pays attention to 
the other person. How much do we try to com- 
municate with our parents on a personal level? 

The child-parent relationship is mentioned 
throughout the Scripture. One of the Ten Com- 
mandments tells us to “Honor your father and your 
mother, that your days may be long in the land 
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which the Lord your God gives you” (Exodus 
20:12). In the New Testament both the Lord Jesus 
and the apostles seem to be more concerned about 
the godliness of our interpersonal relationships than 
with our public ministry of the gospel.’ 

Jesus at one time pointed out to the Pharisees how 
indicative it was of their sinful condition to avoid 
their responsibility to their parents, using religious 
reasons as an excuse (Mark 7:9-13). And Paul in 
his letters repeatedly points to basic human relation- 
ships as the main demonstration of the reality of 
God in our lives. In Colossians 3:20, he specifically 
points to the child-parent relationship: “Children, 
obey your parents in everything, for this pleases the 
Lord.” Paul lists disobedience to parents along with 
such sins as homosexuality, murder and hate (Ro- 
mans 1) and later he says that this sin will char- 
acterize times of stress and evil (II Timothy 3:2). 

When the Bible says we are to be loving and for- 
giving to people, this most certainly includes our 
parents. We are to forgive readily as Christ has 
forgiven us, and to do it tenderheartedly (Ephesians 
4:32). Humanly impossible, yes. That is why God 
has given us His Spirit to supply the qualities and 
power we lack. 

Can we love our parents when they don’t respond, 
or when we see very little reason to love them? We 
are told to love one another as God loves us. What 
kind of love is this? In Romans 5 we read that 
while we were sinners God loved us and gave Him- 
self for us. When we receive love from the Holy 
Spirit toward our parents, we receive a quality of 
love that is not dependent on their actions or re- 
sponse. 

How do I show love to my parents? The love of 
Jesus Christ is patient and kind; it is not jealous or 
boastful; it is not arrogant or rude. Love does not 
insist on its own way; it is not irritable or resent- 
ful; it does not rejoice at wrong, but rejoices in the 
right. Love bears all things, believes all things, 
hopes all things, endures all things. Does this de- 
scribe the contact I have had with my parents dur- 
ing 1961? Will it describe the way I am this com- 
ing Christmas vacation? 

Some of us have non-Christian parents who resent 
our relationship with the Lord. The Lord Jesus did 
say that we might have to give up our family to 
follow Him, but many times we use this to escape 
our responsibilty. How often do we make Christian 
activities and our need for fellowship an excuse to 
neglect and reject our parents? 
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Our intention may be to show our parents what 
devoted Christians we are, but if it appears to them 
that we become more and more self-contained, in. 
considerate and disinterested in what they do, what 
kind of witness are we to them? If we tell them by 
implication (or direct statement) that they have 
been wrong all their lives, that now somebody else 
has shown us the truth, that they should listen to 
us, it is no wonder that barriers to the gospel are 
raised. The most significant witness to our parents 
will be the Holy Spirit’s enabling us to love and 
obey them. 

If we have Christian parents, the need to share 
ourselves with them is no less. Do we seek oppor- 
tunities to pray with them, or if we are away at 
school to share specific requests with them in our 
letters home? Would we rather have fellowship 
with our friends than with our parents? They too 
need us to love them with the love of Jesus Christ 
and to express thankfulness and appreciation for 
them. 

Many times it is difficult to admit our need to 
learn of this love. My Dad is not a Christian and 
for years I have prayed for his salvation. He op- 
posed my Christianity, afraid of its “radical” effect. 
I opposed him, enduring the “persecution” and do. 
ing what I felt was best. But I didn’t realize for a 
long time how smug, proud and unloving I was, 
I think that I wanted him to repent for the tensions 
he had caused in the family more than I wanted 
him to know the joy of life in Jesus Christ. 

The Lord brought me to a crisis in my attitude 
just before one Christmas vacation while I was at 
college. I finally saw the ugliness of my attitude. 
Not only did I ask for forgiveness but also for the 
Lord Jesus to supply the love I lacked. He gave me 
His love for my Dad, and then unexpectedly Dad 
began to respond tenderly to me. It took time that 
vacation, time I would normally have spent with my 
friends. It took initiative to show interest and affec- 
tion that hadn’t been shown for years. Of course 
my old rebellion sometimes pops up in spite of that 
initial break-through, but the Holy Spirit is gradu- 
ally teaching me how He can change me. My Dad 
is not yet a Christian, but our relationship is much 
more loving than it used to be. 

My relationship with my parents reveals what my 
relationship to God is like. —And so does yours. 

END 
1For example, read Matthew 5, 6, 7; Colossians 3:1-4:5; 
Ephesians 5:21-6:9; I John 3:11-18; 4:7-21. 
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CURRENT STRATEGY 
IN MISSIONS: tetters to the editor 


A\WN CAN. 
hi AYN KITTY 


Wi Ad ht 
WY \\/Z 


Sir: 

Thank you for your invitation to amplify my ear- 
lier remarks and to comment on Dr. Glasser’s No- 
vember His article. 

[| welcome Dr. Glasser’s continued emphasis upon 
the function of the local Christian community and 
its relationship to the foreign missionary. As I 
indicated in my opening thesis, as well as in the 
paragraphs National Specialization and Technical 
Aid (Oct. His, p. 13), the foreign missionary 
should not duplicate work which the local church 
can and will handle. Otherwise, added foreign 
personnel become a menace to fruitful church 
growth—and a serious danger in view of the inter- 
national political situation. But if jobs supplement- 
ing the work of the local church are undertaken by 
the foreigner, specialized training for these tasks 
should be given in advance, wherever possible. If 
the foreign helper does not go beyond the local 
church in ability or training for some particular 
job, why is he there at all? 

As for tribal responsiveness, Dr. Glasser missed 
one of McGavran’s crucial points: “. . . in many 
parts of Africa where tribes of all sorts and sizes 
are leaving animism at a striking rate. They are 
going to accept something in the next thirty years: 
Catholicism, Protestantism, Islam or secularism” 
(Bridges of God, p. 112, cf. pp. 114, 116). (Also, 
Dr. McGavran told us, in a lecture this summer, 
that once a tribe has adopted a major non-Christian 
religion, its responsiveness to Christianity is lost for 
at least a century.) 

The point of McGavran’s p. 5, to which Dr. Glas- 
ser referred, indicates only that not all tribes are 
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equally responsive—which, of course, no one denies. 
Yet the command to give witness “to the uttermost 
part” certainly includes the unresponsive ones as 
well. 

Dr. Glasser argues that “cities must be pene- 
trated in strength”—as if this approach were some- 
how new, and as if tribal work had kept workers 
from the cities. If students wish historical balance, 
they should rather know that cities have for cen- 
turies (including the twentieth century) had a heavy 
percentage of available foreign personnel. Note, 
for example, the statement of Dr. Robert Hall 
Glover, Dr. Glasser’s administrative predecessor, 
that “three-fourths of the people in China live in 
rural districts, while two-thirds of the foreign mis- 
sionary forces . . . are located in cities with popu- 
lations of 50,000 or over” and “Moreover, there are 
specially neglected classes . . . such as six million 
aboriginal tribesmen in the southwest” (The Prog- 
ress of World Wide Missions, 1939, p. 150). 

For balance concerning cities, students also need, 
from one of Dr. Glasser’s principal sources, a cau- 
tion which Dr. Glasser himself does not provide. 
Roland Allen states: “a great many of our best men 
are locked up in strategic centres: if once they get 
in they find it hard to get out. At many of the 
strategic points where we have established our con- 
centrated missions it is noticeable that the Church 
rather resembles a prison or a safe or a swamp into 
which the best life of the country round is collected, 
than a mint or a spring or a railway station from 
which life flows out into the country round” (Mis- 
sionary Methods—St. Paul’s or Ours?, [1912] 1956, 
p. 24). 
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Another of Dr. Glasser’s sources, Kenneth Scott 
Latourette’s Missions Tomorrow (1936, pp. 130-31), 
emphasizes the striking number of times in history 
that major movements have arisen from obscure or 
rural areas—for example, the Moravian mission 
movement, and Wesley’s stimulus from their leaders; 
the Great American Awakening; and the American 
foreign mission enterprise, with Mills. These, and 
the first century contempt which denied that a 
prophet could come from Galilee (John 7:52), 
should give pause to Dr. Glasser’s overemphasis on 
cities—cities which, as | indicated at the beginning 
of my first article (To Jew and Greek) need wit- 
ness. 

So, also, do the “2,000 tongues to go.” 

The Lord reigns—and some from every tongue 
will give Him glory (Revelation 5:9). 

KENNETH L. PIKE 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
[The full text of the Glasser-Pike debate, including this 
letter, is now available as a HIS reprint. See page 28.] 


(Unlike the preceding letter, the following letters react only 
to the October His articles by Drs. Pike and Glasser.—Ed.] 


Sir: 

The easy, seemingly superficial answer to the 
positions taken by Drs. Glasser and Pike is “both, 
and.” Yet that answer may not be so superficial as 
it first sounds. 

That the emphasis in the world mission must be 
upon establishing and assisting ongoing Christian 
communities is clear. But we are here dealing with 
aid from the so-called “older churches” of Europe 
and North America. These pages will presumably 
be read mainly by members of these churches rather 
than by representatives of churches in Asia, Africa, 
Latin Aimerica, and the islands of the sea. Those 
reading them will properly ask the question: “Where 
can I be of most service in the emergence and de- 
velopment of such communities?” 

Moreover, when we appeal to the experience of 
New Testament missionaries, we need to remember 
that in the early centuries no central agency existed 
to plan and direct a comprehensive missionary 
strategy. The Church in Jerusalem did not succeed 
in doing so. For instance, the Church in Antioch 
sprang into being quite without the initictive of 
Jerusalem. Nor did Paul give comprehensive direc- 
tion to the mission of his day. The Church was in 
Rome before he arrived or wrote his letter to it. 
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Although tradition ascribes the planting of the 
Church in Alexandria to Mark, the New Testament 
is silent on the subject and we do not know pre- 
cisely how the gospel first gained root in Egypt or 
achieved there its first spread. 

In Protestantism, as in the Church of the early 
centuries, the Holy Spirit lays particular peoples 
and approaches upon the hearts of individuals and 
groups in varying ways. Each must seek counsel of 
other Christians and endeavor to learn from the ex- 
perience of the past and from the needs of the cur- 
rent situation. But, having done so, each must be 
true to the conviction which, after listening humbly 
to the counsel and experience of others, has grown 
in his mind and heart, and trust God to use him in 
ways that he cannot now fully discern. To use the 
expression to which Dwight L. Moody was fond of 
referring (here quoted only aproximately): “The 
world has yet to see what God can do with a man 
fully given to Him.” 

God uses committed lives in a wide variety of 
ways. Commitment and daily seeking His guidance 
are what He asks and what He uses. Each of us 
must respect what the other regards as God’s call, 
and himself reverently respond to what God says to 
his heart. 

KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 
Professor of Missions, Emeritus 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


Sir: 

The articles by Pike and Glasser, though alike in 
their insistence upon the need for planning in mis- 
sions, are strikingly different in style and approach. 

Glasser stresses the high priority of strengthen- 
ing the “ongoing Church” around the world, even 
in lands where missions have long been active and 
where there is already a national church. Pike 
argues for the tribal areas and smaller groups. 
Neither would press his point to the exclusion of 
other needs. Comparing the two, I would say that 
Glasser presents a stronger case for what, it must 
be admitted, is an unuspal idea. Pike’s case rests 
largely on two assumptions: that “special readiness 
to believe” should guide in establishing priorities, 
and that “service to the nation” (unrelated to church 
people) is an essential part of Christian missions. 
Since both are false, his case is seriously weakened, 

What Pike calls “special readiness to believe” 


(Continued on page 21, column 1) 
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TREN. D of thought 


Harper's Magazine The professor looked into the faces of the freshmen in 
Philosophy 1, "How many of you," he asked, "believe in the existence of God?" 
He walked up and down a little. The class was intellectually alive and 

usually argued. No hands went up. 

"Good, I'll give you Anselm's proof for the existence of God." Ina few 
minutes of lecturing, the professor presented Anselm's proof. "Now," he 
paused, "How many of you see anything wrong in this proof?" 

No hands went up. 

"Well, then, some of you now believe in God. How many?" 

Still no hands went up. When the professor told about it later, he shrugged. 
"What can you do when thinking doesn't seem to make any difference?" 

--Michael Novak in "God in the Colleges," 


Harvard Business Review "Business ethics," "corporate morality," "cor- 
porate ethics," and similar phrases mean nothing. The public's opinion of 

the ethics of business and of the corporation is based entirely on the actions 
of individual business managers. 

Codes of conduct imposed by statutes or by corporate statements of policy . 
are external in character and are prohibitive in kind. They largely consist 
of "thou shalt not's"--psychologically unsound and, by their very phrasing, 
creating an attitude of suspicion on the part of the public. 

If business management is to be a profession, it must meet the basic re- 
quirements of the professions. One of these requirements is an internally 
developed code of conduct that can be and is professed as the code by which 
. the members of the profession will live. 

The code should call on the executive to assume the duty of: (a) placing 
the interests of his company before his private interests; (b) placing the 
interests of society before his own and his companyts interests; and (c) re- 
vealing the truth in all cases of involvement. --Robert W. Austin. 


Industrial Management Review "What is really at stake here," said Judge 
Ganey in sentencing seven electrical equipment executives to jail for anti- 
trust violation, "is the survival of the kind of economy under which America 
has grown to greatness, the free enterprise system." Occupying a crucial 
and privileged place in our society, the private corporation may forfeit its 
autonomy if it fails its trust. And, simply by virtue of their position, 
corporate managers themselves have become trustees of American democracy. 
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For this reason, the proceedings in Judge Ganey's court were profoundly 
disturbing. Forty-four executives of some of the nation's most respected 
corporations were found guilty of violating the Sherman Act by conspiring 
to control a great portion of the electrical equipment market....Evidently 
something happens to a man when he steps from the responsibilities of pri- 
vate life into the protecting anonymity of corporate life. --Editorial, 


It is truly enough said that a corporation has no conscience, but a corpora- 
tion of conscientious men is a corporation with a conscience, --Henry David 


Thoreau. 


The Executive How explain what appears to be a precipitous decline in 
statesmanship? The most obvious consideration is that of contingency; even 
genius is infectious. In a society where everybody is interested in art, 
where artists are the objects of admiration and patronage, where the visible 
achievements of the artists confront one at every turn, every boy will want 
to wield a painter's brush or a stonecutter's chisel. In a society where to 
be ignorant of music is to be ignorant of life, the most natural thing is to 
learn to sing, to play a fiddle or a pianoforte. 

What is decisive in each case is the standard of excellence and of patron- 
age or--to use the current idiom--of prestige. And a society where lawyers 
argue political principles before the jury, where parsons expound them from 
their pulpits, and judges from the bench, where the talk is everywhere of 
great political issues, is one where everyone of talent naturally gravitates 
to the public service, The young are creatures of contingency. As Pericles 
asserted, they "draw strength not from twice-told arguments...but from the 
busy spectacle of our great city's life, as we have it before us day by day, 
falling in love with her as we see her." --From an abstract of a chapter in 
EDUCATION FOR PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY (W. W. Norton & Co.) by Henry Steele 
Commager. 


Atlantic Monthly I have noted that, barring accidents, artists whose 
powers wear best and last longest are those who have trained themselves to 
work under adversity. I am impressed by the really formidable discipline 
under which great artists operate. Ido not refer here to moral discipline, 
or the pleasing virtues which lead to good citizenship. I mean artistic 
discipline--discipline with regard to working hours, a hoarding of themselves 
so they can pour it out where it really counts. Great artists treasure their 
time with a bitter and snarling miserliness, Tchaikovsky, for example, was 
a man of much charm and friendliness, People used to follow him around town, 
Everybody wanted him at parties, and Tchaikovsky liked parties. In 1937 I 
was in Russia and visited Klin, outside Moscow, where Tchaikovsky had a coun- 
try villa. I saw a sign which used to hang outside the gate, It read: 
"P,I, Tchaikovsky. Receives Mondays and Thursdays, 3 to 5, Not at home. 
Please do not ring." --Catherine Drinker Bowen, "The Nature of the Artist." 


--by the Editor 
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Christians in an Alien Settin John Webster Grant in his 
book, GOD'S PEOPLE IN INDIA, describes some of his reactions to the worship 
of the Indian Church--"impressions suggesting barriers in the way of the 
Churchts effective witness in the Indian environment, One such barrier was 
a foreign quality in much of the Church's practice that became immediately 
and depressingly evident to a visitor. On my first morning in Indore I was 
awakened by a group of ministers in conference singing a bhajan. The music, 
while thoroughly Indian, reminded me in its haunting quality of the plainsong 
sung by the Church in its earlier days. The next morning I was once again 
awakened, this time by a Hindi translation of "Hallelujah! Thine the glory," 
and I was disturbed to learn that most of the ministers regarded the western 
doggerel as superior in quality to their own music, All over India one finds 
Christians who feel that they must put on their western manners when they go 
to church, At home they customarily sit crosslegged on the floor, but in 
church they make themselves as comfortable as they can in pews, In India one 
finds Gothic buildings in which Christians follow the Prayer Book with all 
the gestures of Englishmen at prayer....One wonders how Hindus can be attracted 
by a religion that so stubbornly refuses to adapt itself to Indian customs, and 
one wonders how even Christians can be themselves in so alien a setting," 
--Quoted in CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY OUTLOOK, 





The Ability to Say No Another necessity for the new mis- 
sionary--especially for the man who is very good with his hands and not so 
good with his books and language study--is the ability to say No. You will 
find that you would rather be fixing cars or making cupboards than looking 
in books, Then Satan will come, incarnate for you, in the requests of your 
fellow missionaries asking you to repair their cars or their houses at the 
cost of parts, etc./ Decline. Or perhaps limit yourself to so many hours 
aweek, Otherwise you will end up with no language ability. --William F, 
Campbell, M.D. (North Africa Mission). 


Mission Hospitals Still Needed No matter how extensive and 
well developed our government hospitals and health services become, we will 
always need the mission hospitals, There is something about the love and com 
passion in the mission hospital which will never be found in government medi- 
cine, no matter how good it is. We would like to have your help in securing 
Christian physicians to work in our government hospitals, but please do not 
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think that this will make the Christian hospital obsolete, --Chief Medical 
Officer C. W. Davies, M.D., Protectorate Government of Uganda. Quoted in 
CHRISTIAN MEDICAL SOCIETY JOURNAL. ; 


Bibles for Indonesia The American Bible Society has issued 
an urgent appeal for $250,000. In an effort to strengthen the economy, the } 
government of Indonesia has banned all foreign books, The society's aim is 
to send 80,000 Bibles to Indonesia and aid the Netherlands Bible Society in 
sending another 100,000 before the embargo becomes effective (December, 1961), } 
The embargo was not designed to be especially discriminatory against Bibles, 
(Contributions may be sent to the ABS headquarters, 450 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y.) --Reported in THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Person to Person Assistance DATA International, which for. 
wards technical advice to the mission field on everything from accounting i 
procedures to zooplasty, is eager to sign up more people to assist as con- 
sultants. In recent months, DATA's volunteer advisors have given written 
counsel (in their spare time) in such diverse areas as cattle-breeding, re- | 
cording studio design, movie photography, multilith printing, wind-powered 
generators, and savings programs for missionary children, Those wanting help 
as well as those able to give it may send all necessary details to DATA In | 
ternational, 3201 Middlefield Road, Palo Alto, California. 


The Hebrew Christian in the Church Writing in the quarterly? 
of the International Hebrew Christian Alliance, the Rev. T. H. Bendor-Samuel 
points out the difficult position of the Hebrew Christian: "It is unhealthy 
for the Jewish believer to expect special consideration in the Gentile Church, | 
and some have been spoiled by receiving it. On the other hand the complaint 
that Jewish converts have not been understood by other church members is too 
common for it to be entirely without foundation, There is nothing of racial 
pride or spiritual arrogance in the recognition that the Hebrew Christian has | 
a special task, both among the people from whom he has sprung, to whom he 
would still belong as far as he may, and among the people with whom he now 
shares the redemption that is in Christ Jesus." --Quoted in JEWISH MISSION , 
ARY NEWS, Church Mission to Jews. 


THE WAY for Asian Students The first issue of a new quar- 
terly English-language magazine for Asian students has made its appearance, 
Written and edited mostly by Asians and published in Hong Kong, the periodi- 
cal is designed to appeal to the many university students in Southeast Asia } 
who have a good working knowledge of English. Americans and Canadians are 
urged to subscribe for one or more copies to give to Asian friends who are 
studying in North America. Cost is one dollar per year for four issues, i 
Subscriptions may be ordered from International Fellowship of Evangelical 
Students, 2136 Darby Road, Havertown, Penna, 





--by Lois Thiessen 
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CURRENT STRATEGY 
(Continued from page 16) 

might also be described as “go where you are more 
likely to obtain apparent results.” Followed to its 
logical conclusion, such a policy would gradually 
limit missionary activity by disregarding the harder 
jobs such as evangelizing Muslims and Buddhists 
and then bypassing adults of any religion to con- 
centrate on small children who speak English. The 
sentimental satisfaction of larger observable results 
is no criterion for missionary service. We cannot 
go where personal (perhaps also selfish) desires 
dictate, but where God’s will directs. Pike attempts 
to justify his conclusion by stating, “if the prestige 
folk and masses refuse, then attention will shift to 
the ones and twos . Unfortunately for him 
there is no evidence that such is the case, so the 
conclusion is doubly without foundation. In a world 
of vast needs and “exploding population,” Glasser’s 
proposition appears a sounder use of limited person- 
nel. 

But Pike’s further suggestion that missions and 
missionaries be employed in technical services to 
the host nation as such, in competition with secu- 
lar agencies, is as incredible as his exegesis of Mat- 
thew 5:44-48 to justify it. He seems to imply that 
in the past, in order to disprove the charge that 
missionaries are “parasites,” missions have deliber- 
ately employed hospitals and schools as services to 
the nation at large. It should be pointed out that 
the true order is the reverse. Hospitals and schools 
were originally planned on a Christian foundation 
to win and train leaders for the national church. 
Today in the wrong hands through theological 
deterioration, many earlier evangelical institutions 
are almost totally secular. It was not planned that 
way. Whatever means missions employ, the end is 
to build the Church—not win friends and influence 
people. 

No matter how much (or how little) we may 
agree with either Pike or Glasser, serious study and 
prayerful consideration of missionary service are 
stimulating, healthful preparation for the Urbana 
Convention. Both articles contribute to that end. 

Francis R. STEELE 
Home Secretary 
North Africa Mission 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Sir: 
Drs. Glasser and Pike have pointed up an impor- 
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tant problem and have given partial answers to a 
neglected question. Everyone is agreed that we 
have a message—the gospel. Everyone is agreed 
that we have a commission—to all nations. We are 
not agreed on the question of strategy. This is the 
practical problem of how to get the job finished. 

Strategy is a theoretical, historical and practical 
problem—and evangelicals have done little in this 
area of missions. They have left it to others to work 
out, because they have been so busy preaching the 
gospel that they have had no time to consider 
strategy in larger terms. They have been so busy 
reaching people with the message that they have 
not seen the overall problem. The forest has been 
hidden by the trees. 

Glasser and Pike have opened up an area for dis- 
cussion which requires the help and insight of many 
minds directly and indirectly concerned with mis- 
sions. I, for one, feel that the time has come for 
missionary statesmen to take stock and ask the fol- 
lowing questions: 

(1) Where are we? 

(2) How did we get here? 

(3) Where are we going? 

(4) What shall we do to get there? 

(5) What can we learn from the Word of God 
and history? 

(6) Are we ready to apply crucial tests to all 
that we are doing, to determine its relevance and 
usefulness ? 

(7) Are we willing to cut and prune without 
respect to personalities? 

(8) Are we ready to step out boldly in new ven- 
tures using new techniques? 

By no means do I suggest that these are the only 
questions to be asked. But they are among those 
that should be answered. The hour is too late for 
us to recline comfortably, supposing that the mis- 
sionary task will be fulfilled without strenuous effort, 
long and hard grappling with the problems, and 
readiness to let the Spirit speak through the ex- 
perience of two thousand years. 

If your conference at Urbana does nothing else, 
it should enlist some of the conferees to devote their 
lives to theory, history and strategy, with the hope 
that guidelines will be laid down of benefit to all 
who give themselves to go among all nations. 

Haro_p LINDSELL 
Professor of Missions 


Fuller Theological Seminary 
Pasadena, Calif. END 
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I AM sorry, madam, but they tell me 
that the university residence halls will not be open 
until next week. I suppose I shall have to go to 
some hotel downtown. Could you drive me over to 
one of them instead?” 

I was loathe to put this elderly lady to such in- 
convenience. I had met her, a stranger, at the Den- 
ver railway station, and when she realized that | 
was a foreign student, she had kindly offered to take 
me to Denver University. This was in September, 
1955. 

During the days that followed she took me to see 
various spots of interest in the city of Denver and 
in the nearby Rocky Mountains. She also invited 
me to attend a church service with her on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. I hesitated a bit. I was a Zoroas- 
trian, not a Christian. But as an East African par- 
ticipant in the International Educational Exchange 
Program, I was expected to exchange ideas and in- 
formation with U. S. nationals and get to know them 
well. So, assuming that all Americans were Chris- 
tians, I agreed to go to church with her. In that 
church and through the discussions I had with her, 
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DECISION 
FOR ETERNITY 


KOBAD ARJANI 


I came to know of the voluntary sacrifice that Jesus 
Christ had made to blot out my sins. My heart felt 
real interest. If there was an answer to man’s quest 
for a way to God, this had to be it. 

For me the death of Jesus Christ resolved some 
vital questions that I had had for a long time. Let 
me review them by recounting my thoughts of the 
past five years. Ever since my junior year at the 
University of Bombay, India, I had had a nagging 
suspicion that I was on my way to hell. A major 
premise of the Zoroastrian faith is that God will 
judge not only man’s speech and acts but also his 
thoughts, which are normally hidden from others. 
A devout Zoroastrian therefore sets before himself 
the ideal of Manashni, Gavashni and Kunashni 
(good thoughts, good works and good deeds) and 
endeavors to lead a life which is at least 50 per cent 
good. As I reviewed my life I could see that at best 
I was only 40 per cent good. The evil in me out- 
weighed what good I had. The question of where 
I would spend eternity began to haunt me. 

“Surely,” I said to myself, “there must be an an- 
swer to this problem.” And somebody else would 
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have to give me an answer because I could not see 
myself becoming as good as God would like me to 
be. On my return to East Africa from school in 
India, | sought more information from friends and 
my parents. What surprised me was their general 
lack of interest in the matter. Even my father, 
though quite concerned and sympathetic, did not 
help resolve the problem of my failure to reach 
God’s standards. I recall the remark he made when 
we were speaking about religion in general: “All 
good Christians, good Hindus and good Muslims, 
like good Zoroastrians, will go to heaven. But God 
would never forgive a man who forsook the religion 
in which he was born in order to adopt another.” 

My question about eternity still remained unan- 
swered. 

Into this context stepped a Roman Catholic med- 
ical doctor, a religious person who told me a lot of 
things about Christianity and even gave me books 
like The Imitation of Christ by Thomas 4 Kempis. 
Imagine my consternation to find that Christianity 
demanded a higher standard of living than Zoroas- 
trianism did: nothing short of 100 per cent perfec- 
tion. Also Christianity definitely appeared to be a 
more organized and more expounded religion, but 
instead of helping me this made my predicament 
worse. 

And so in Denver when I first heard of the free 
offer of eternal life with God to anyone who would 
mean business with Jesus Christ, I felt in my heart 
that this must be the answer. Jesus Christ was 
standing at the crossroads of eternity and my choice 
for or against Him would decide the door that 
would open—to heaven or to hell. 

However, my religion, education, race and family 
background were all at odds with the message of the 
Bible. Jesus Christ claimed to be equal with God 
and to be the only avenue that man had to reach 
Him. Under Zoroastrianism I was brought up to 
believe that all religions were equal and that Jesus 
Christ was just one prophet among many others 
whom God had sent. Again, Jesus Christ was pur- 
ported to have been born of a virgin—surely a bio- 
logical impossibility. Similar in character was the 
supernatural resurrection story. Further, I was jeal- 
ous of the unique racial group to which I belonged. 
As a Parsi I could claim to be one of a mere 120,000 
all over the world. Finally, the Arjani family in 
East Africa had made their mark in their city by 
their activities in fund raising campaigns, drama, 
and community welfare projects. It was not sur- 
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prising, therefore, that in 1953 Queen Elizabeth II 
awarded my mother the membership of the Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empire. Indeed, I 
was proudly convinced that the Arjanis could man- 
age any situation, even spiritual ones. 

Today as | review that particular state of affairs 
within myself, | am amazed to notice how great the 
contrast was between the urgings of my heart and 
the stiff-necked reactions of my ego. 

Months passed. My desire to learn about Jesus 
Christ grew and lessened. Sometimes I was curious 
to know more, and often I evaded the responsibility 
to think through the question of eternity. Uncon- 
sciously, however, I had come to accept the details 
of Jesus’ person and life as genuine. No longer did 
I question the fact that He was in the beginning, 
and that He was with God, and that He was God. 
I acknowledged the virgin birth, the resurrection 
and various miracles as true. How I ever came to 
believe in these I am unable to explain, except that 
the supernatural person of the Holy Spirit con- 
vinced me. 

But here I was, eleven months after receiving the 
answer | had been seeking, with no decision on my 
part for Christ. Since I had become convinced of 
the claims of Jesus Christ, the natural thing to do 
would be to receive Him. But this could not be, 
since I was not willing to give up to Him my author- 
ity over my life. I still cherished a few things for 
my very own self. I still desired to be my own 
master. 

Time passed. It was at Campus by the Sea, an 
IVCF camp in Califcrnia, that I advised the secretary 
of the camp that I was willing to make the Risen 
Christ my Lord, but that I would wait till I got back 
to Denver before I did so. She countered by asking 
me if I was serious in this expression of my willing- 
ness. Not being able to give an immediate reply, 
I excused myself and walked out of the office. But 
that mild. challenge kept ringing in my ears that 
afternoon and evening: “Are you serious?” Unable 
to put off the problem of my eternal destination any 
longer, I slipped out of my cabin that night and sat 
alone with God by the seaside and made my peace 
with Him. I confessed my selfish ways, recognized 
that God had paid the penalty for my rebellion on 
the cross at Calvary, asked Jesus Christ to give me 
eternal life as He had promised, and yielded my life 
to Him as Lord. 

That was in August, 1956. I was born of the 
Spirit, an heir with Christ of God’s Kingdom. END 
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BUT MY PROF SAYS 
(Continued from page 6) 

To be: sure, many supposed intellectuals in our 
day do reject that doctrine. What Christians call 
sin they dismiss as the incidental accompaniments 
of man’s imperfect development. I don’t see how 
anyone can really believe this. Gibbon once ob- 
served that human history is nothing but the story 
of battles, sieges, massacres, murders and persecu- 
tions; the record of the crimes, follies, and misfor- 
tunes of mankind. Life around us and all of history 
provide evidence that man has always been doing 
things that he knows are wrong. And the standard 
by which he approves and condemns his neighbor 
is surprisingly similar to the Christian standard. 
(I have found C. S. Lewis’s little book The Aboli- 
tion of Man very helpful along these lines.) 

Finally a word about the Bible, which has been 
weighed so carefully in the balance of criticism. It 
is true that critical studies prove that the Bible is 
a human book. It didn’t fall from heaven any more 
than did the statue of Diana of the Ephesians. The 
various books of the Bible are written in different 
styles and sometimes even in different languages. 
They reflect different periods of history and even 
different points of view. In the Old Testament, 
especially in the law, the only proper approach to 
God is through blood sacrifice, while in the New 
Testament blood sacrifice is declared no longer ac- 
ceptable to God—but only the living sacrifice of a 
godly life lived according to the commandments of 
Jesus Christ. 

But the unity of revelation, as contained in the 
Scripture, isn’t meant to be a literary or even a 
cultural unity. The Bible is a unity in the sense 
that it records God’s acts in history for the redemp- 
tion of His people, together with an inspired inter- 
pretation of His acts. The Bible records and ex- 
plains what God has done and will do to save us 
from our sins. Since salvation is something that 
takes place in history, revelation is historical in 
character and progresses with the movement of his- 
. tory. As God’s purpose unfolds in history, man’s 
understanding of God progresses. 

Hence, in the Old Testament we find laws about 
divorce, the use of slaves, the destruction of enemies 
in war, laws about polygamy and cities of refuge, 
which are not consonant with Jesus’ teaching in the 
Sermon on the Mount. But we should remember 
that it wasn’t by revelation that people in Old Tes- 
tament times were taught these things. Rather they 
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were polygamists and practiced slavery and blood 
revenge before Moses and the prophets ever spoke 
their message from God. The laws laid down in the 
Old Testament about these things were not intended 
to encourage men in them. Rather, coming to men 
who practiced such things, revelation mitigated their 
rigor and thus elevated the minds of the Hebrew 
people to whom God was revealing Himself. There- 
fore, it is not accurate and fair to represent the Bible 
as self-contradictory in these matters, teaching one 
thing in one place, another thing in another. As 
Jesus said, Moses gave them these laws, because of 
the hardness of their hearts, but from the begin. 
ning it was not so (Mark 10:5). The Bible presents 
an underlying unity which becomes all the more 
wonderful when we study and appreciate the great 
differences in time and circumstance which sepa- 
rated the writers. This unity, in a word, is God’s 
redemptive purpose in Jesus Christ, to whom both 
Old Testament prophets and New Testament apos- 
tles bear witness. 

As for the scientific method, it is valid as a 
method of knowledge so far as it goes. But it can 
never answer the final questions of life: Who am |? 
Why am I here? Where am I going? In fact, the 
further science ‘advances, the more enigmatic man 
and his world become. Every mystery that is re- 
solved opens up new and deeper mysteries. Science 
rightly used is deeply Christian, for it inculcates 
reverence and fulfils the Biblical injunction that 
man as God’s vice-regent should subdue the earth 
and have dominion over the creation. But man as 
sinner is tempted to use his scientific knowledge not 
to glorify God but to build towers of Babel which 
will reach up to heaven. He will be told nothing 
by anyone which he cannot verify for himself by 
his own reasoning and observation. 

I believe that this is the reason behind modern 
man’s antipathy toward all forms of revelation as 
a possible source of knowledge. Pride makes him 
dream the dream of Geist; he fancies himself to be 
autonomous. He would rather be without the an- 
swers to life, he says, than embrace wrong answers. 
What he really means, however, is that he would 
rather be without answers than humble himself and 
receive the answer from God as a free gift to an 
undeserving sinner. 

The Christian sees things in a different light not 
because he is wiser or humbler, but because his 
mind has been enlightened to perceive the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ. END 
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Like Whitey Ford, His has its own change of 
pace—this column. Fast balls, slow balls, sinkers, 
screwballs: you'll meet them all in Bull Session. 


Paul Fromer, I have a complaint. You promised 
a series or two that haven’t appeared in His yet. 
One on communism, for instance. 

—Yes, | know. That’s because we’ve decided not 
to start any series until we have all the articles for 
it in our hands. As far as the communism series 
is concerned, it shouldn’t be long now. 


Say, that debate on missions has me thinking. 
—Quick, give me your name and address. 
What? 

—We’re making a list of students who think. The 
idea is that maybe they'll write letters to the editor 
that will start others thinking too. And who knows 
where a thing like that will end? 

You don’t want my letter. Who cares what I 
think ? 

—You read His, don’t you? Then you count. 
The articles are written for you, so your reaction 
is vital. 

But I’ve never written a letter to an editor. How 
do you go about it? 

—Check the letters in Time. We like them short, 
pithy, clear. And don’t be afraid to disagree. We’re 
thick-skinned. 

Okay, maybe I'll take a shot at it . . . but my 
humility will certainly be jolted if I see my name 
in print. 


Paul Little’s series, “Evangelize Now,” will be- 
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with the editor 


gin in the spring with an article on drawing the 
net. We’re handling it this way because each month’s 
His is geared to campus needs, and springtime is 
harvest time in student evangelism. The big issue 
then is decision. Later articles will deal with sub- 
jects normally taken up first in a series of this type: 
getting into contact with people, knowing the heart 
of the message, etc. The total series will be at least 
eight articles long, so extend your subscription now 
so you won’t miss any. 


Dear Sir: 

I wish that His would carry articles spelling out 
the relationship I should have to the local church. 
How about it? A READER 


Dear Reader: 

If you or any of your friends have had experi- 
ences with churches that might be helpful, jot them 
down and mail them to us (His Editor, 1519 North 
Astor, Chicago 10, Ill.). Or if you have specific 
problems, write us about them too. We think that 
your relationship to a local church is important, 
so count on us to carry some articles along this line. 

Tue His Epitor 


We wish to announce an addition to the His staff. 
He is Djaughe, our 27-foot-long, paper-eating alli- 
gator, named for a former His editor. The assistant 
editor found him in Ft. Lauderdale last spring, lone- 
some, and sent him up to the office. His nickname 
is D.J. Any confusion in the production of His can 
be traced to D.J.’s taste for paper. END 
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WE WERE SITTING around in a circle 
at a girls’ residence, and the chaplain started us 
off with the question, “What do you want out of 
life?” (It was part of the routine of a college mis- 
sion in a small university.) 

The first girl to answer wanted a man. The sec- 
ond wanted to know herself and find out why she 
was here. Farther on in the group somebody wanted 
“simply to be happy.” The first two girls may get 
what they want out of life, but what about the third 
—who spoke not for herself alone but for the world? 

“T’ve got a right to be happy, haven’t 1?” This 
is part of the American birthright and is even en- 
shrined in the Constitution. But where do we get 
this right? Is it from the nature of man, the con- 
stitution of the world, God? One wonders when he 
sees the happiness cult destroying both Christian 
and non-Christian. For many it justifies excess. 
And more deeply, it spawns self-pity, the most dis- 
integrating human emotion. 

The argument that the standard for life is happi- 
ness goes back to the Greeks. The Cyrenaics held 
that a man ought to seek the pleasure of each mo- 
ment and pay no attention to the future. The Epi- 
cureans were a bit more intellectual in their attitude 
and maintained that the greatest amount of happi- 
ness could be obtained only by carefully calculating 
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the future consequences of one’s actions. They be. 
lieved, contrary to the Cyrenaics, that the pleasure 
of the moment was the enemy of the pleasure of the 
whole of life. 

Hedonists, as they are called, differ on other 
matters too. One school of thought says that man 
by nature must seek his own happiness. But another 
seeks greater respectability with the argument that 
man ought to seek it. A further development sug- 
gests that when any individual seeks his own happi- 
ness he is in fact adding to the happiness of the 
whole of humanity. (Such an argument could only 
live in the cloister of a university.) 

The great modern leaders of hedonism lived in 
England in the nineteenth century: Jeremy Ben- 
tham, John Stuart Mill, and to some extent Henry 
Sidgwick, who was by far the superior philosopher. 
Bentham and Mill were social reformers whose slo- 
gan was “the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber.” (Bertrand Russell says of them that they 
“unintentionally prepared the way for the doctrines 
of socialism.” ) 

An interesting conflict between Bentham and Mill 
centered on whether we should distinguish between 
higher and lower pleasures. Bentham believed that 
“all other things being equal, pin ball is as good 
as poetry.” But this did not sit well with John 
1961 
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ROY BELL 


Stuart Mill. It is better, he said, to be a human 
being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied. But while 
this sentiment may do him credit, it actually de- 
stroyed the logic of his position, since it meant 
that a factor other than pleasure was more important 
than pleasure. The logical outcome would be to seek 
this additional factor rather than pleasure or happi- 
ness itself. 

An excursion into the history of the preoccupa- 
tion with happiness shows how little it has in com- 
mon with Christianity and how in practice it under- 
mines it. The pursuit of happiness is bound to be 
selfish, and it inevitably defeats its own purpose. 
It always destroys the happiness of others. The 
pursuit of happiness as an end in itself breaks down 
moral fiber and produces the kind of self-pity from 
which the poor little rich people in North America 
peculiarly suffer. 

At first sight, however, the Bible appears to 
support a kind of Christian hedonism. It promises 
both joy and peace. “Peace I leave with you; my 
peace I give to you . ... These things I have spoken 
to you, that my joy may be in you, and that your 
joy may be full” (John 14:27; 15:11). Union with 
Christ unquestionably brings with it a peace that 
money cannot buy, peace with God that cannot be 
altered by the worst circumstances. But this kind 
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of happiness is different from shallow contentment 


with one’s lot. The peace that God offers comes 
from a restored relationship, the result of repentance 
and faith. It is not primarily emotional. The joy of 
the New Testament believer is not the hilarity of 
being on top of the world. It is a joy that at times 
may parallel emotional misery, as it must surely 
have in Gethsemane. It is essentially the joy of 
knowing that we belong to Christ. 

The Gospels reveal that our Lord was not always 
happy. Not that he was chronically unhappy, be- 
cause then He would not have been the welcome 
guest at banquets and other celebrations. And 
mothers would never have taken their children to 
Him unless He was the type of person they would 
easily like. Yet on a number of occasions He was 
greatly troubled. This was true of His relationship 
to His disciples, His lament over Jerusalem and His 
state of mind after the death of Lazarus. And it 
was not that Jesus was just a little upset. He knew 
extreme, utter agony. J. B. Phillips translates Mark 
14:33 in this way: “(He) began to be horror strick- 
en and desperately depressed.” This is one of the 
supreme evidences of His humanity. The rest of 
the New Testament reveals that Paul went through 
similar experiences. Clearly, the obsession with the 
pursuit of happiness does not come from a study 
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of the Bible or from the example of Jesus. 

The Christian life is not meant to be, of neces- 
sity, happy in the modern sense. It is a narrow 
way, calling us to endure hardness, bear a cross, 
deny self. A man or woman becomes a Christian 
only through the soul-searching way of repentance 
from sin. But aside from this, surely the Christian 
is to expect to react normally with his emotions, al- 
ways governed of course by the fact that he is a 
Christian. He will be able to overcome despair and 
reject anxiety. But he will certainly have to meet 
sorrow, worry, depression, frustration and many 
other perfectly normal emotions. They are part of 
the lot of every mature adult. The Christian’s great 
strength is that he will face them with Christ, who 
knew them Himself. He will discover the meaning 
of spiritual maturity as by God’s grace he carries 
on in spite of how he happens to feel at a given 
moment. He will, in God’s strength, refuse to allow 
self-pity to be the cancer of his soul. 

The honesty of such an approach may not be 
superficially attractive, but since it is the New Testa- 
ment message it will be eternally effective. It will 
once again allow the Christian and his church to do 
an effective job in the world because they are not 
of the world. 
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In light of this we must be cautious about say. 
ing, “Only if you come to Christ will you experi. 
ence happiness,” because happiness to the average 
person means a state of perfect satisfaction with 
his environment. Some “believe” on the basis of 
this misunderstanding, only to become miserable 
when they fail to find the kind of happiness they had 
expected. This misery leads to guilt, and even to 
frustration with the gospel. To gain this unreal 
happiness many have resorted to desperate measures 
—-self-denial, rededication, sensational witnessing 
to strangers. 

We must not attempt, like super salesmen, to cash 
in on modern anxiety by proposing a non-moral 
euphoria in place of rugged Christian realism. The 
desire to feel good inside is understandable, but 
scarcely compatible with the mind-set of an alert 
Christian, living as a sinner among sinners. Over. 
emphasis on a sleek happiness may even be partly to 
blame for a church complacent over its sin. The 
upright, disciplined Christian life is being replaced 
by the search for happiness, so that even Christian 
doctrine is tested in terms of its happiness potential, 

This is not to disparage the sincere desire for 
real happiness. But tragically, one never finds 
Christian happiness by seeking it. It is the by. 
product of a higher pursuit, the pursuit of God’s 
glory. The Christian’s chief purpose is to bring 
honor and glory to God. He should reject preoccu- 
pation with his own happiness and wholeheartedly 
seek to worship Christ, discover His will and do it. 

Then a Christian enters into a mature experience 
attainable in no other way, a maturity which brings 
deep joy—the joy of belonging to Christ and doing 
His will. END 


This 11,000-word reprint presents the full text of 
the five debate articles by Drs. Pike and Glasser 
carried in October, November and December His. 
Ideal for homework in preparation for a group dis- 
cussion of missionary strategy or as a gift to stir 
interest in missions among the apathetic. To pro- 
mote wide distribution of this five-article reprint, 
we are setting prices as low as possible. Available 
in multiples of five only. 5—$1.50; 25—$7; 100— 
$25; 1,000—$200. Address order to Reprints, 4605 
Sherwood, Downers Grove, Ill. Prepaid only. Write 
check to His Magazine. 
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What are you going to do when you arrive at 
Urbana? The time is short and before you know it, 
the bus will be starting on the return trip. When 
the conference is over, what will you take home? 
New dedication to God’s purpose for your life; 
ideas to spark your chapter’s missionary program; 
vision of the task to be done on our mission fields; 
uplift of spirit? If you leave with these, the con- 
ference will have been of great value. 

“But,” you say, “of course. That’s what I’m going 
for.” Your intentions may be good, but unless you 
plan ahead to make the most of your time, you may 
come to the last day and realize you're just getting 
started. Making decisions about which activities to 
spend time on will be difficult. You'll be tempted to 
“do later” what would be more expedient to do at 
the moment. Will you always join students singing 
around the piano, or will you sometimes slip into a 
room alone to seek more definite guidance and to 
pray for the speakers and other students? Will you 
chat with that new fellow or girl, or will you seek 
out an international student? Will you take notes 
on the speaker’s words, or will you be busy thinking 
about what you’re going to do next week? When 
the Bible study leader asks for opinions and dis- 
cussion, will you take part, eager to learn, or will 
you be criticizing his approach? Are you planning 
to join your dorm prayer group, or will you meet 
some of your friends for a soda? 

Decisions such as these are difficult because most 
of the alternatives are not clear-cut matters of right 
and wrong. But you do have to make choices. It 
isn’t selfish to want this convention to benefit you 
spiritually and intellectually as well as socially. It’s 
up to you not to crowd your days with insignificant 
trifles and let unmatched opportunities for growth 
slip by. Allow time for God to speak to you. 

You'll find all sorts of opportunities. Talk to rep- 
resentatives from various mission boards, even if 
you're not definitely interested in their field. They 
can give you valuable information about missionary 
qualifications and conditions on the mission field. 

If you feel that God is definitely calling you into 
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PLAN AHEAD 


by martitia walker 


literature, medicine, education or one of the other 
specialties, be sure to enroll in the daily workshop 
in that subject. The four days will amount to a con- 
centrated course in that specialty as it relates to the 
mission field. If you’re still uncertain about a spe- 
cific type of work, then choose four different sub- 
jects and attend a different one each day. (A spe- 
cial introductory lecture will be given in each daily 
workshop to acquaint you with the possibilities in 
that field.) God may use these workshops to direct 
you into a specific form of service or to give you a 
good foundation for further training in the area of 
His present leading. 

Missionary films will be shown every day. Con- 
sult the schedule and try to see the ones that would 
be most profitable to you. 

Allow plenty of time to visit the exhibits. This 
is an unusual opportunity to get an overall view 
of the tenor and general organizational aspects of 
world missions, as well as more detailed information 
about various boards. 

To make the most of mealtimes, don’t always clan 
with others from your school. Find out what other 
IVCF groups are doing. Discuss differences in re- 
gions and schools, studies, attitudes and other phases 
of student life. Be courteous to the students who 
serve you; some of them will be judging Christianity 
by you. 

Make the most of every minute, but in all your 
activity don’t forget that God is the reason you are 
there. He has made it possible, and He wants to 
hear your questions and impressions. He wants to 
help you profit fully from your days at Urbana. 

The Urbana Missionary Convention is something 
to look forward to, and it is also an experience to 
look back on. Will your life be changed in any 
way, or will the convention just be a pleasant mem- 
ory? Much prayer and hard work have gone into 
the preparation for this year’s convention. It may 
inspire you and challenge you, but it should also 
point the way to a lifetime of obedience to God. If 
you haven’t yet decided to go, I hope you will look 
to the Lord for a way. END 
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IF YOU'RE in a rat race of activity, 
God can get you out of it. I saw Him get Susan 
out of it. 

She was a freshman when I first knew her, a 
student with a good mind and a pleasing way, at- 
tending college on an academic scholarship. She 
began to do a lot of challenging things. In the 
first place, Susan professed to be a Christian and 
wanted her friends to know Christ. She and Jean 
started a Bible study in the dorm. Then she worked 
with children in the town, another influence for 
Christ. Next came a community discussion group, 
and several other worthwhile things. At the same 
time many of Susan’s hours were going into aca- 
demic study. It was a busy, stimulating life. 

But as the weeks went on, things didn’t seem 
quite right. The Bible study group didn’t get very 
far. Friends didn’t seem too interested in Christ. 
In spite of her ability Susan found that studies 
were growing bigger than she was. A _ sizeable 
problem developed over time. Activities seemed to 
be bumping into one another. Things begun were 
hard to finish. On and on it went—very unsatisfy- 
ing, the parts not adding up to the amount she had 
figured on. Was this the Christian life? 

Now, a year later, Susan is a different girl. 

Did becoming a sophomore make the difference? 
Possibly, a little. Did she have a “scholarship chat” 
with the Dean? I don’t know. 

I do know that Susan now has a serenity which 
speaks to me of Christ. I know that her roommate 
and another girl are thinking seriously about Chris- 
tianity, and that the Bible study is catching fire. 
Other Christians on campus will tell you that Susan 
has been a great encouragement to them too (she 
meets regularly with some of them to pray). Her 
own time alone with God, placed strategically in 
the day, is a fruitful time now. Studies come sec- 
ond to it, but studies now seem to be the proper 
size (even though she studies more). I can see 
the beginning of a walk of faith. Susan has a look 
of peace about her. 
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One day while we were eating together I asked 
her about the change. She said that this fall she 
had surrendered to Christ. Then, when His will 
was plain to her she followed Him. 

It was about December when Susan began to 
understand His will for her time on campus. She 
mentioned that she had only two and a half years 
more to be a missionary there, and she knew there 
weren't many missionaries among the hundreds of 
students. God was asking her to settle down to do 
a few things for Him, she concluded—to do them 
well. He directed her to do three things along 
with her regular Quiet Time and studies. In her 
particular campus situation they made wonderful 
sense. (1) She should help lead the evangelistic 
Bible study, preparing thoroughly for it; (2) She 
should pray regularly with the other Christians; 
(3) She should have open spaces in her schedule 
for leisure with non-Christian friends. And that’s 
the way she began to live: a few things prayed for, 
done in His power and with His character and 
peace. This is the life of faith. 

Susan’s interests are still varied, and she is learn- 
ing in many areas of life. But the difference in 
her life is the result of giving everything to Christ, 
including her time. God’s purpose for her is clear: 
she is to love Him and do His will. And within 
His will for Susan are specific things, a few specific 
things that God wants her to do well. It is also His 
will, then, for her to let many other “worthwhile” 
things go. 

You can know God’s will for you. The details 
may be different from what Susan found, but the 
principles will be the same: surrendering to Him, 
asking Him to be the Manager of “your” time, 
doing only as much as you can adequately pray 
for and do in the power of His Spirit. Primarily 
it’s a matter of using common sense about time 
for studies, meals, sleep and recreation. 

“Unless the Lord builds the house, those who 
build it labor in vain . . . Apart from me you can 
do nothing.” END 
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Donald Ewing 


Gop TOOK the world by surprise on 
Christmas Eve. Not that the world was not looking 
for Him. It was— at least part of it was. A few 
had been watching and waiting for the heavens to 
open and the glory to descend. They had watched 
long and eagerly. But they didn’t expect a child in 
a manger. 

It was a day of oppression. People looked for a 
leader to break the power of Rome. They wanted 
a dynamic military and political leader who would 
deliver them. But God sent a baby. They were a 
proud people, they were God’s people. The author. 
ity of a heathen power was galling to them. They 
couldn’t understand. How could it be that God 
would send a baby? 

Later, too, they were puzzled by Jesus Christ. 
He would do something that no other man could do, 
and hope would spring up within them. Surely He 
had greater power than Rome. Surely the moment 
had come. God would now set them free and estab- 
lish the kingdom. But Jesus Christ would dash their 
hopes by saying that His kingdom was not of this 
world, or that men should render unto God the 
things that are God’s and to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s. They couldn’t understand it. Obvi- 
ously He had the power, but He wasn’t using it. 

They didn’t understand that He came for eternal, 
spiritual purposes and not to bring them political 
deliverance. They always lagged behind Him. They 
were always out of step. They were filled with 
wonder when He took the boy’s basket lunch and 
fed thousands of people. They cried out with de- 
light and amazement whenever He did anything like 
that. But théy became heavy-hearted and slow of 
mind when He talked to them about the bread of 
life. 

When He touched a leper’s body and made it 
clean, they rejoiced. When He said, “Repent, make 
clean the inner man,” they were disappointed. They 
wanted something that they could see and touch and 


taste. They sought external things. He offered spir- 
itual deliverance. 

The world was made by Him and He was in His 
world. The people of the world had Him in their 
midst. but most of them missed Him because they 
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were looking for the wrong things. And so do we. 
God seems to take us by surprise on Christmas Eve 
just as He did them. 

What are we seeking when we turn our heart to 
the star of promise? Some people are looking for 
Christmas sales, an opportunity to make or save 
money. Others seek a cosmic economic guide to 
alleviate world poverty. To them all the world’s 
evils can be traced to poverty. If poverty could be 
alleviated, they insist, then evil would cease. The 
work of Christ, and the work of the Church, is to 
destroy poverty. 

Others seek a divine sociologist who will adjust 
the social structure until all the obvious inequalities 
among men are destroyed, and all men stand on the 
same level. This to them is the work of the Christ: 
to make every man, of every color, of every nation, 
of every creed, stand on equal ground. And when 
that has been accomplished, they believe, evil will 
be destroyed. 

Other people are more personal. They seek a 
miraculous, psychological adviser who will give them 
peace of mind. They seek someone to give them 
quietness and ease in the midst of life’s tensions. 

And so we look here and there and everywhere, 
trying to find our idea of the Christ. 

Of course our search is fruitless. Actually we are 
making the same, centuries-old mistake. We want 
God to patch up the environment. We want Him 
to put a new shingle here, a new clap-board there; 
we want Him to do a little redecorating; we want 
Him to unthrone the caesars of this world, the op- 
pressors. We want Him to do all that, without 
eradicating the sin and the guilt in our heart. 

We want peace, prosperity and plenty, but we 
don’t want, first of all, the ways of peace, prosperity 
and plenty. We seek Utopia; God offers a Cross. 
We want something external; He offers something 
internal. He is in His world, but His world knows 
Him not. Most people in the world are missing 
Him. They are looking for the wrong things and 
in the wrong places. 

Who is Jesus Christ? No person ever lived about 
whom so much has been written, around whom so 
much controversy has raged. On that mystic night 
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TAKEN BY SURPRISE 


the angel announced His office and His purpose, 
“For unto you is born this day in the city of David 
a Savior, which is Christ the Lord” (Luke 2:11). 

I have been trying to think what the angel might 
have said, and I’m glad that he did not say, “Unto 
you is born a financial expert who will destroy pov- 
erty. Unto you has come an expert in economics, 
commerce and distribution who will tell you how to 
get all of America’s surplus to the people of de- 
pressed areas.” 

“Unto you is come one who will destroy poverty.” 
It would be good to destroy poverty if we could 
first destroy sin, the cause of poverty. All Utopian 
schemes omit the fact of sin. They believe that if 
one can change the environment, one changes the 
heart. Yet such a thing has never happened from 
the beginning of time to this moment. 

Even if everybody had the same amount of money 
and the same opportunity, because of man’s sin 
there would soon be oppression of neighbor by 
neighbor and nation by nation. Of course it would 
be desirable if budgets always balanced, and if 
everybody had a little something in the bank and 
enough to eat. I am for that. Christians ought al- 
ways to be concerned in a practical way about the 
poor. We ought to do what we can to alleviate the 
suffering of those who are not so fortunate as we. 
But we must be careful. We can reduce Christianity 
to a form of economics and therefore look for Christ 
where He is not, and expect Him to do what He 
will not. 

Even though I am against social inequalities, I’m 
glad that the angel didn’t proclaim, “Unto you is 
born a social scientist to correct all social inequali- 
ties.” I believe that there is no difference in people 
as they stand before God. God doesn’t look at the 
color of a man’s skin. I believe that every Christian 
ought to stand un-selfconsciously and consistently 
for the rights of every other man. 

But imagine for a moment that Christ leveled the 
ground so that every man had equal rights and 
acceptance. Would that heal the ache in man’s 
heart? Or would we cry out, “We have discovered 
now that we are one—and one of the ways in which 
we are one is the oneness of emptiness”? Is it so 
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much for a man, created in God’s image, to be 
equal to another man? We aim too low. We should 
seek for ourselves and for others the fulness of the 
stature of Christ, and our equality would then have 
eternal value and significance. When a person truly 
comes to Christ, He loves his fellow man and does 
something about it. People will change legislation 
to conform to their ideals, but legislation does not 
change hearts. Changed hearts must come first. 

I’m glad that the angel didn’t say, “Unto you is 
born this day a psychologist to make you feel at 
ease.” To feel at ease as we are would be certain 
death. To feel at ease in lack and pain and sin is 
the euphoric state that precedes death. 

I’m glad that the angel said exactly what he did 
say: “Unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Savior, which is Christ the Lord.” That is 
what we need if we are to live. We need a Savior. 
We have been advised to death. We have been 
pulled and pointed in dozens of different directions 
until our heads and hearts are dizzy. What we need 
is someone to come and redeem. 

“Unto you is born a Savior.” Do you know what 
that means? A man is drowning and another man 
who can swim comes by. He doesn’t ask the drown- 
ing man if he is good or bad. He doesn’t ask, 
“What is your church affiliation? How much money 
do ‘you have in the bank? How many years have 
you gone to school?” He plunges in and rescues 
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Think of that friend to whom you have been talking about 
Christianity. Suppose you give him what looks like a con- 
temporary card—a scroungy character on the front, heavy 
paper, vertical fold—and ask him his opinion of the story 
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This contemporary, imaginative reprint becomes a tool to 
eliminate the anti-tract feeling, stir your friend’s curiosity 
and turn the conversation to Christ through the Bible. 


him. If God is any of these other things—econo. 
mist, sociologist, psychologist, even religionist—He 
will ask qualifying questions to determine whether 
or not we are worth saving. But if He is a Savior, 
He plunges in and catches us by our hands and 
rescues us. He accepts us as we are, not waiting 





for us to become something better, but only waiting 
for us to be willing to accept Him as He is. 

“Unto you is born a Savior.” God takes to him- 
self the poison that cankers our souls, and makes it 
harmless. He takes our smallness, meanness, greed, 
pride, resentment, and buries them in His redemp. 
tive love on the Cross. I don’t understand how (] 
am not God) but I know it is true. And all who 
have knelt at the foot of the Cross know it is true, 

Do you remember the legendary warrior in Greek 
history who stood alone in a narrow place in the 
road, facing the troops of the enemy? The enemy 
rushed upon him and defeat was imminent, but he 
reached out his arms, gathered their spears together 
and plunged them into his body. He formed a road. 
block that stopped the enemy and brought victory. 
He gave his life for victory. 

Jesus Christ reaches out His arms, gathers our 
sins, and buries them in His heart. Their power is 
broken. Defeat becomes victory. 

Jesus Christ did not come for economic purposes, 
He did not come primarily to change the state of 
society or to give peace of mind — although these 
things come to (and through) redeemed people. He 
came to give new eternal life, to tear sin from us 
and break its back, to give us a new start. 

“Unto you is born a Savior, which is Christ the 
Lord.” We must look for a Savior or we will find 
nothing at all. END 


What Non-Christians Ask 
Paul Little 


Answers to six common questions 


A Physicist Believes 
John McIntyre — 


For non-Christian engineers and scientists 


Ordering procedure: Order each reprint in multiples of 25 
only. Price: 25 —$2; 100—$7; 500 — $30; 1,000 — $50. 
Address orders to Reprints, 4605 Sherwood, Downers Grove, 
Ill. Prepaid only. Write check to His Magazine. 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from the inside back cover) 
nobody. Genuineness. Realism. 

When Jesus was seven days old, Mary offered 
a couple of birds for sacrifice rather than a costly 
lamb. Realism. God wasn’t interested in the price 
tag but in her heart. Your pompously offered sac- 
rifices are a stench in God’s nostrils, said the 
prophet. But not Mary’s doves. They were the 
offering of a genuine heart squarely facing God. 

Long ago an angel appeared to a woman and told 
her mighty news. “He has put down the mighty 
from their throne and exalted those of low degree,” 
she said. The world laughed, uneasily. And Herod 
murdered some babies to show how secure he was. 

Thank God for realism. He is real. Christ is real. 
The Bible is real. No sandy foundation there. Only 
rock. 

On Sunday the girls came out of the sorority 
house — beautiful, alert, well groomed, smiling. 
And false. Dolls cut from a folded sheet of paper, 
striving to measure up. 

The Realistic Christ wants to accept us as we are 
and help us be ourselves. “Ye shall know the truth 
(I am the truth) and the truth shall make you 
free,” He said. 

“Now listen,” said the evangelist,” if you want 
to witness on campus, keep smiling — even if you 
don’t feel like it. Hide your problems or you'll 
never be successful.” (Sinners, pretend.) After- 
ward one girl asked, “How can I honestly smile if 
I feel terrible?” “You’re reactionary,” replied the 
evangelist. “Inter-Varsity is reactionary. You don’t 
know anything about it.” And turning to the others 
in the group he said, “Now let’s pray for a mighty 
work of God in the next meeting.” 

David, age three, said, “Mommie, sometimes I 
don’t want to be a sunbeam. I just want to go 
aaannnh!” 

David was real, the evangelist false. 

Will we ever grow by pretending? After all, if 
God is for us, who can be against us? We are jus- 
tified, we are accepted as we are. To the extent 
that God is big to us, we will relax. The battle is 
over. We can be real. 

A real view of myself shows me to be a queer 
combination of dignity and degradation. In my 
heart I know it but find it hard to face. Especially 
the degradation. Christ says to me, “Paul, I know 
even more about your sin than you do. But I love 
you.” So I can be real. God loves me. Nothing is 
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more real than His love. It isn’t sentimental. It 
isn’t ignorant. It sees me as I am and envelopes 
me. It clothes me in the garments of righteousness 
and invites me to God’s throne room unashamed. 
How much more real can you get? 

A friend in science said he only believed what 
he saw. He couldn’t grasp the Bible’s comment that 
things seen are transient, but things unseen are eter- 
nal and real. Someone mentioned Christ’s physical 
resurrection—that wedding of the real and the vis- 
ible, the condensation of eternity on the mirror of 
history. The science student was stumped. No one 
had ever told him of the resurrection before. The 
apostle Paul hung the truth of Christianity on one 
fact: Christ’s physical resurrection. “If Christ has 
not been raised, our preaching is in vain.” And 
the hearts of two men who saw Him, burned within 
them. 

Two fellows went to church awhile ago. One 
played Let’s Pretend. He reviewed his fine charac- 
ter with extended comparisons to the presbyterians, 
beats, liberals and communists. 

The other fellow said, “My buttons are all loose. 
Help, Lord.” 

He left justified. Why? Because he had peeked 
through a knothole into eternity and in awe he had 
come to himself. He was real, the other fellow false. 

One day the Father sent His Son. The realists 
bowed and worshiped. One day the Son died and 
rose again. The realists bowed and worshiped. 

Today the Son calls you to repentance. Are you 
a realist? END 





A NEW IVCF SERVICE 

The Missionary Department of Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship has set up a placement bureau 
for non-professional missionary work. 


Many Christian grads and faculty members 
wonder about service abroad as non-professional 
missionaries (in teaching, business and other 
professional occupations), but have difficulty find- 
ing information about overseas job opportunities. 

This new tvcF placement bureau is compiling 
a list of such openings for circulation to grads 
who are considering this form of missionary serv- 
ice. For information write to Eric S. Fife, Place- 
ment Bureau, 1519 North Astor, Chicago 10, Ill. 
Your name will be added to the list of those who 
wish to receive this information as it becomes 
available. 

[A future issue of His will carry an article by Mr. 
Fife on the non-professional missionary.—Ed.] 
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Into the strand of hemp fibers used in manufacturing ropes for the British Ro 
e Navy a tiny strand of scarlet thread is twined. The rope maker is careful that only the best 

Learning w be eth hemp is used, but even more careful that the red thread is evident all the way through the 
. length of the rope. The thread is not only for identification but for a mark of quality, depends 
ability and value—no better rope is made. ’ 

His Magazine is produced just as carefully. As the editor scrutinizes the manuscripts coming 
across his desk, he selects only the best. But no matter how well written, if a manuscript doesn’ 
show the thread of realism all the way through, he will reject it—just as a British seaman rejects 
a piece of rope without that red thread. 

Realism is the mark of a worthwhile article, and this is why there is no better magazine for @ 
college or university student than His. For that matter, thousands of missionaries, as well 
pastors, educators and professional men and women also see that thread of realism in His, and 
subscribe. 

Let me share with you some of the articles that His will carry next year. 





== SSes Evangelize Now (a series) Paul Little, Inter-Varsity Staff 
a Beginning a practical book-length series geared to today's college campus. 
4 Hepat Forgiveness and Sex James Read, Peter Northrup 
If you haven't been perfect, this will help. 
Millennialism: Pre-, Post-, A- John Sanderson, Westminster Seminary 
A calm discussion of a hot topic. 
Biblical Authority Clark Pinnock, Manchester U. (England) 
Is Biblical authority incidental? Has the Church historically believed it? 
Marital Tangles in Latin America David Howard, Latin America Mission 
Should a convert abandon his ‘‘wives’’ and children? 
What Happened at Urbana The HIS Editor 
We hope you'll be there, but if not, we'll give you full coverage. 


If your subscription is about to expire, be sure to renew now so that you won't miss any 6 
the above articles. You simply can’t afford to. ; 

If you aren’t a subscriber, make sure you send in your subscription now so that you can benefitl 
from these articles. You can’t make a better investment. 

No doubt you have friends—young men and women attending college, and others too—whd 
have never had the opportunity to read His. Why not make your Christmas gifts to them one 
year subscriptions to His? (We'll gladly bill you after January 10.) 

Be sure to take advantage of the special Christmas rate: 


one year of HIS (9 issues), $3.25—wuntil January 10 











MAGATLINE OF CAMPUS CHRISTIAN LIVING 


WHAT THE CHURCH needs is the ecumenical 
movement with its organizational unity. 

What the church needs is a set of up-to-date 
books on theology. 

What the church needs is Bible teaching. 

What the church needs is witnessing zeal, 
Calvinism, the Keswick view of sanctification, in- 
ductive Bible study. 

While not arguing the pros and cons of these 
proposals, I feel that our basic need lies elsewhere. 
The church’s great need today is realism. 

Jesus Christ was the great apostle of realism. 
Don’t heap up empty phrases but pray in secret, 
He said. Don’t throw parties to oil the Wheels, but 
invite the down-and-outers who can’t repay, He 
said. Don’t strain out the gnat of mid-tribulation- 
alism and then swallow the camel of pride, He 
might have said. 

We can’t get around it—gentle Jesus meek and 
mild pricked balloons. All those nice religious 
balloons complete with ipana smile . . . then one 
word from Christ and pfffft. They tested Him on 
Sunday with a cripple whom He promptly healed 
(so they had a meeting in a smoke-filled room to 
plot his murder). 

One day in the temple He compared the Phari- 
sees tossing metal money rattledeebang into an offer- 
ing plate, with a poor woman who slipped in two 
cents. He censured the pretenders, commended the 
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A SONG 
OF DESCENTS 


A Psalm of Fred Giles. Involving a problem 
noted everywhere, and particularly in himself. 


EHOLD the IV member, for school 
hath just begun. 
2 He speaketh long and loud of sum- 
mer triumphs and spiritual victories. 
3 He cheereth much the coming 
heavy schedule of IV. 
4 I say unto you, he bursteth with 
enthusiasm. 
5 He setteth aside two hours each 
day for his Quiet Time. 
6 For three days he ariseth early 
and maketh the morning prayer meet- 
ings. 


7 Behold the IV member, for the se- 
mester is half gone. 

8 He now cometh to the weekly 
meetings, and even deigneth to hit a 
social function or two. 

9 He is little seen, but, “I do much 
behind-the-scenes witnessing,” he 
maintaineth. 

10 When one asketh him of his cur- 
rent work for Jesus, he expresseth 
much concern and even claimeth to 
be snowed. 

11 His Quiet Time now occupieth fif- 
teen minutes of his day. 


12 Behold the IV member, for the 
semester is far spent. 

13 But lo—where worketh he? 

14 Though he giveth much time for 
extra activities, where toileth he for 
the Lorp? 

15 Though I look in the prayer 
meetings, he is not there. 

16 Though I watch the Bible studies, 
lo, he appeareth not. 

17 Even though I check surely the 
big weekly meeting, behold, he show- 
eth not up. 

18 He no longer hath time to, nor 
seemeth he to care to work for the 
Savior. 

19 What then shall we say to these 
things? The answer cometh quickly. 

20 Alas, verily, he hath poohed out. 


from HIS, January 1951 





